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CARDINAL  NEWMAN 

bj  Emmeline  Deam 

FOREWORD 

THE  centenary  year  of  Newman's  conversion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  many 
tributes,   and  the  wealth  of  Newman  literature  may  well  be  supplemented  by  a  work  of 
more  popular  appeal  which  may  give  the  ordinary  reader  a  fuller  and  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  Cardinal's  life  and  work. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  clear  that  Europe  and  America  are  in  no  way  lacking  in 
their  esteem  for  this  great  Englishman.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  see  even  more  clearly  than  we 
do  the  value  of  Newman's  great  literary  legacy  in  propounding  the  Christian  solution  to  the 
problems  of  our  own  day.  May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  year  may  lead  to  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  Newman  and  a  more  widespread  study  of  his  writings  by  his  own  countrymen  ? 

We  cannot  think  of  the  great  conversion  of  October  the  ninth,  1845,  without  remem- 
bering with  thanksgiving  the  agent  whom  God  chose  to  effect  an  event  whose  repercussions 
are  so  lasting  :  the  Passionist  Father,  the  Venerable  Dominic  of  the  Mother  of  God.  May  his 
prayers  lead  others  of  our  countrymen  "  ex  umhris  et  imaginihus  in  veritatem.''' 

I  am  happy  to  bless  this  little  book  and  wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 
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lilAi^Cu^ 


(kU^H^JCiyf    cff  JJ)-0<l44it44vcli'^ 


U^H^JCid    ffjf 


Archbishop's  House, 
Westminister. 
June  20,  1945. 


LANDMARKS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN 

Born  in  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 

Entered  Ealing  School. 

Went  into  residence  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Elected  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Took  B.A.  degree. 

Elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Took  M.A.  degree. 

Engaged  to  take  the  curacy  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford. 

Ordained  deacon  at  .Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Went  to  Worton  to  preach  my  first  sermon. 

Took  service  for  first  time  at  St.  Clement's,  my  first  baptism. 

Accepted  Whately's  offer  of  Vice-Principalship  of  Alban  Hall. 

Ordained  priest  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Settled  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  Oriel  Public  Tutors,  beginning  at  Easter. 

Instituted  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  St.  Mary's. 

Keble  preached  the  morning  Assize  Sermon.  "  I  have  ever  considered  and 
kept  the  day,  as  the  start  of  the  religious  movement  of  1833  "  {Apologia^ 
P-  35). 

Tract  Ninety  published. 

Resigned  St.  Mary's. 

Preached  my  last  sermon. 

Resigned  fellowship. 

Admitted  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  Fr.  Dominic. 

Ordained  priest  by  Cardinal  Fransoni. 

Set  up  the  English  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  * 

Admitted  to  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity. 

Appointed  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 

Resigned  Rectorship  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 

Founded  the  Oratory  School. 

Elected  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Created  Cardinal. 

Died  at  8.45  in  the  evening. 

Buried  at  Rednal. 
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A  NEWMAN  PILGRIMAGE  IN  ENGLAND 

BY 
GORDON  WHEELER 


NEWMAN  was  born  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  he  was  ever  a  Londoner.  The 
house  which  his  family  inhabited  was  in  Old 
Broad  Street,  or  in  Birchin  Lane  which  was 
a  continuation  thereof.  The  area  consists 
now  of  great  blocks  of  warehouses  and 
offices  and  there  is  little  to  attract  the  pil- 
grim. He  was  baptised  in  the  decagonal 
Wren  church  of  St.  Benet  Fink.  He  went  to 
school  at  Ealing  at  the  age  of  seven.  This 
academy  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Nicholas  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  seems  to  have  had 
considerable  importance.  Certainly  it  was 
here  that  Newman  first  imbibed  his  great 
love  for  the  classics.  It  was  a  large  school 
for  those  days  with  some  two  hundred  boys. 
"  It  was  conducted  on  Eton  lines  ;  every- 
body sent  his  sons  there  ;  they  got  on,"  said 
a  friend  of  the  family.  His  two  brothers 
followed  him  there.  He  was  always  shy  and 
took  little  part  in  games.  He  rode,  however, 
to  please  his  father.  It  was  here  in  the 
autumn  of  1815,  when  he  was  fifteen  year^ 
old,  that  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the 
Reverend  Walter  Mayers  from  whom  he 
received  intellectual  impressions  of  dogma 
which  were  never  to  be  efl"aced  or  obscured. 
Like  Wordsworth,  however,  Newman 
seems  to  have  received  his  intimations  of 
immortality  from  early  childhood.  And  not 
these  things  alone,  but  also  a  host  of  in- 
fluences later  to  express  themselves  in  his 
character  and  life.  That  this  should  have 
been  so  is  in  full  accordance,  of  course,  with 
modern  psychology.  The  years  before  seven 
are  the  vital  years.  And  if  this  is  true  of 
Newman,  the  pilgrim  is  fortunate  in  having 
a  key  which  will  unlock  many  secrets  :  a 
visit  to  Grey's  Court  at  Ham  near  Rich- 
mond. Here  Newman  lived  with  his 
grandmother  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
from  infancy  until  the  beginning  of  his 
schooldays.     Writing  to  a  friend  in  after 


years,  he  says,  "  I  have  been  going  about 
seeing  once  again,  and  taking  leave  for  good 
of,  the  places  I  saw  as  a  child.  I  have  been 
looking  at  the  windows  of  our  house  at 
Ham,  near  Richmond,  where  I  lay,  aged 
five,  looking  at  the  candles  stuck  in  them  in 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  I 
have  never  seen  the  house  since  September 
1807.  I  know  more  about  it  than  any  house 
I  have  been  in  since,  and  could  pass  an 
examination  in  it.  It  has  ever  been  in  my 
dreams."  1  "  Ham  was  always  the  home," 
says  Mr.  Geoff"rey  Faber,  "  to  which  his 
thoughts  went  back  throughout  his  life — 
sometimes  on  the  oddest  occasions.  It  is 
Ham  of  which  he  instantly  thinks  when  he 
gazes  on  the  rocky  island  of  Ithaca.  It  is  the 
shrubberies  of  Ham  which  comfort  him  in 
his  nightmare  at  Naples.  When  he  dreamed 
of  Heaven  as  a  boy,  it  took  the  form  of 
Ham.  .  .  .  How  he  had  lain  there  in  summer- 
time and  listened  to  the  sweet  sound  of  the 
mower's  scythe  cutting  the  lawn.  How  he 
he  had  gorged  himself  with  gooseberries  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  had  been  taught  to 
play  billiards  (at  six  years  of  age  !)  by  his 
father,  and  had  soared  dizzily  skywards  on 
the  swing  hanging  from  the  massive 
branches  of  the  large  plane  tree."^ 

"  Strange  apotheosis  of  a  suburban 
garden  !  "  cries  Mr.  Faber.  A  remark  which 
would  suggest  that  he  has  never  been  there. 
For  anything  less  suburban  than  this  lovely 
early  Georgian  house  and  garden  with  its 
quite  unspoiled  riverside  surroundings  could 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
country.  He  has  found  the  key  to  Newman 
but  contented  himself  with  turning  it  in  a 
completely  imaginary  lock  which  has  no 
semblance  to  reality.    For  at  Ham  you  have 

1  Mozley  :  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  /.  H. 
Newman,  Vol.  I,  p.  17. 

2  Faber  :  Oxford  Apostles,  Faber  &  Faber,  1933, 
p.  9ff. 


not  only  a  house  and  garden  that  might  be  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  city  of  London  and 
a  hundred  miles  from  Richmond,  even  to- 
day, but  a  distinction  and  elegance  radiating 
the  quintessence  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Pope, 
Thompson,  Horace  Walpole,  Lady  Mary 
Coke,  the  Miss  Berries,  Richard  Owen 
Cambridge,  Lord  Mount  Edgecombe,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll.  And  the  Newmans 
must  have  encountered  and  absorbed  the 
cultural  and  natural  ethos  of  a  place  that 
remains  an  oasis  even  to-day.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  here  is  no  strange  apotheosis, 
but  a  true  fount  and  spring  of  that  cultural 
and  natural  elegance,  that  sweetness  and 
calm,  that  indefinable  aloofness,  so  charac- 
teristic of  John  Henry  Newman  throughout 
his  life. 

To-day,  Grey's  Court  is  a  day  nursery  for 
small  children,  and  apart  from  an  air-raid 
shelter  in  the  front  garden,  the  house  and 
garden  remain  as  they  were  in  Newman's 
day.  The  entrance  hall  with  its  curious 
central  pillar,  the  stairway,  the  wide,  lofty, 
bright  and  spacious  rooms  can  scarcely 
have  changed  at  all.  On  the  garden  side 
the  outlook  is  quite  unspoilt,  and  here  you 
can  see  the  trees  and  lawns  and  shrubberies, 
so  spacious,  so  enclosed,  which  doubtless 
yield  the  same  delicious  impressions  to  the 
infants  of  to-day  as  they  did  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  There  is  the  great  plane  tree, 
larger  than  ever.  How  Newman  would  love 
to  see  these  children  enjoying  its  shade  and 
its  branches  as  he  did  !  Here  then  is  no 
suburbia.  With  Newman,  as  with  many 
others,  the  love  of  places  was  scarcely 
second  to  the  love  of  friends,  and  the 
sublime  effluence  of  Ham  had 

**.  .  .  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence." 

Oxford  and  Newman  :  how  inseparable 
those  two  names  have  become  !  So  much  so 
that  the  full  flower  of  either  can  scarcely  be 
scented  without  the  other.  And  yet,  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  Newman  went  to 
Oxford.  His  father  found  it  difficult  to 
decide  whether  that  or  Cambridge  should  be 
his  destination,  and  the  matter  was  not 
decided   until   the  post-chaise   was   at   the 


door.  He  went  up  as  a  commoner  to 
Trinity  in  June,  1817. 

Three  places  in  Oxford  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  wealth  of  associations  with 
Newman  :  Trinity,  Oriel,  and  St.  Mary's. 
Trinity  was  the  first  love  which  gave  him 
that  awe  and  transport  as  for  some  sacred 
shrine  which  never  left  him.  Oriel,  where 
he  was  tutor  and  fellow,  gave  him  the 
recognition,  the  seal,  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
The  University  Church  of  St.  Mary's  gave 
him  the  platform  and  the  apostolate  amid 
the  intellectuals  which  made  him  the  Morn- 
ing Star  of  that  great  dogmatic  revival,  the 
return  to  the  Ancient  Faith,  itself  the  soul  of 
Oxford,  the  Second  Spring.  Each  of  these 
places  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. 

You  may  still  see  at  Trinity  the  rooms 
which  he  occupied  :  the  white  panelling  of 
the  walls,  the  window  that  looks  out  to- 
wards Balliol  (reconstructions  have  modi- 
fied the  view),  the  walls  whereon  grow  the 
snap-dragon,  which  he  regarded,  pre- 
maturely, as  the  symbol  of  a  life  residence 
in  the  City  of  Spires.  There  is  the  Chapel 
which  won  his  life-long  affection.  **  I  cannot 
deny,"  he  wrote  in  1846,  "  that  however  my 
reason  may  go  with  the  Gothic,  my  heart 
has  ever  gone  with  the  Grecian.  I  loved 
Trinity  Chapel  at  Oxford  more  than  any 
other  building."  1  Again,  in  a  Memorandum 
of  November,  1877,  he  wrote  :  "  Do  you 
love,  my  dear  Self,  or  don't  you,  your  active 
abidance  time  past  in  the  Church  of 
England  ?  E.g.  you  have  a  photograph  of 
Trinity  Chapel  before  your  eyes  daily,  and 
you  love  to  look  at  it.  Yes — and  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  an  abstraction.  It  is  not  the 
Church  of  England  that  I  love — but  it  is 
that  very  assemblage,  in  its  individuals 
concrete,  which  I  remember  so  well — the 
times  and  places — the  scenes,  occurrences 
— my  own  thoughts',  feelings  and  acts.  I 
look  at  that  communion  table,  and  recollect 
with  what  feehngs  I  went  up  to  it  in 
November,  1 8 1 7,  for  my  first  Communion — 
and  how  I  was  in  mourning  for  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  had  silk  black  gloves — and 
the  glove  would  not  come  off  when  I  had  to 
receive  the  Bread,  and  I  had  to  tear  it  off 
and  spoil  it  in  my  flurry.   But  the  Church  of 

1  Ward,  Vbl.  I,  p.  139. 


England,  as  such,  does  not  come  into  my 
tender  m^emories.''^ 

It  was  in  other  lodgings  that  Newman 
received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the 
Oriel  Fellowship  on  April  12,  1822  ;  "  and, 
with  the  undemonstrative  instinct  under- 
lying intense  feeling  which  characterized 
him  through  life,  only  repHed  to  the  mes- 
senger who  summoned  him  to  the  College, 
*  Very  well,'  and  went  on  fiddling.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  man  left  him  than  he  flung 
down  his  instrument  and  dashed  down- 
stairs with  all  speed  to  Oriel  College."  ^ 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  adds  :  "  Men 
hurried  from  all  directions  to  Trinity.  .  .  . 
The  bells  were  set  ringing  from  three 
towers  (I  had  to  pay  for  them)."^  His  love 
for  this  college  was  a  lasting  one.  Writing 
to  Archbishop  Ullathorne  in  December, 
1877,  he  said,  "  My  old  college.  Trinity 
College,  where  I  was  an  undergraduate  from 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  till  I 
gained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  has  made  me 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  their  Society.  Of 
course  it  involves  no  duties,  rights  or  con- 
ditions, not  even  that  of  belonging  to  the 
University,  certainly  not  that  of  having  a 
vote  as  Master  of  Arts,  but  it  is  a  mark  of 
extreme  kindness  to  me  from  men  I  have 
never  seen,  and  it  is  the  only  instance  of 
their  exercising  their  power  since  it  was 
given  them.  Trinity  College  has  been 
the  one  and  only  seat  of  my  affections  at 
Oxford,  and  to  see  once  more,  before  I  am 
taken  away,  what  I  never  thought  I  should 
see  again,  the  place  where  I  began  the  battle 
of  life,  with  my  good  angel  by  my  side,  is  a 
prospect  almost  too  much  for  me  to  bear."* 
The  visit  materialized,  and  Newman  had  the 
joy  of  visiting  once  again  his  old  rooms 
which  were  then  occupied  by  one  who  had 
adorned  the  walls  with  lights  of  the 
theatrical  world.  (This  tradition  seems  to 
have  been  maintained,  though  with  marks 
of  "  progress,  "  for  the  overmantel  now 
sustains  a  Hollywood  "  Pin-Up-Girl  !)  On 
Trinity  Monday,  1880,  after  he  had  received 
the  Cardinal's  Hat,  Newman  was  invited  to 
the  College  Gaudy.  "  The  late  Sir  Richard 
J  ebb  was  at  the  dinner,  and  told  the  present 

1  Ward,  Vol.  II,  p.  341. 
2Ibia.,  Vol.  I,  p.  35. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  426. 


writer  that  Newman's  informal  speech  was 
a  model  of  perfect  tact  and  grace.  For  half 
an  hour  or  so,  sitting  in  his  chair,  he  talked 
to  the  table  of  Oxford  memories — of 
Whately,  Pusey,  Blanco  White,  Hawkins, 
and  many  others,  not  forgetting  his  old 
Trinity  tutor,  Thomas  Short,  who  had 
passed  away  since  his  visit  of  1878."^  In 
1885,  he  sent  his  collected  works  to  the 
President  of  the  College,  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  kindness  he  had  received.  Now,  in 
the  College  Garden,  facing  the  famous  gates 
opposite  Wadham,  stands  the  bust  of  this 
great  alumnus. 

Writing  to  Dean  Church  on  April  12, 
1885,  Newman  said:  "It  is  sixty- three 
years  to-day  since  I  was  elected  at  Oriel ; 
the  turning  day  of  my  life."®  It  would  be 
impossible  to  attempt  to  survey  all  that 
passed  within  those  hallowed  walls.  The 
shy  young  graduate  of  Trinity  was  at  once 
whirled  into  the  vortex  of  the  highest 
intellectual  life  of  the  University.  Oriel  had 
reached  a  zenith  in  its  history  which  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  surpassed.  Here  he  was 
welcomed  by  Keble,  Hawkins  and  Tyler. 
Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
brilliant  young  liberal  thinkers  who  drew  so 
much  of  their  leadership  and  inspiration 
from  Dr.  Whately.  This  was  to  be  followed 
in  1828  by  the  intimate  friendship  with 
Hurrell  Froude  which  developed  his  mind 
in  a  different  trend  and  resulted  in  reaction 
from  the  liberalism.  The  final  Oriel  period, 
from  1833,  when  Keble  preached  his  sermon 
on  National  Apostacy.  until  1842,  when 
Newman  retired  to  Littlemore,  saw  the 
final  shaping  of  his  intellectual  convictions. 
The  years  at  Oriel  are  in  fact  coterminous 
with  Newman's  intellectual  and  spiritual 
Aeneid. 

Newman's  rooms  at  Oriel  are  in  the 
extreme  right-hand  side  of  the  first  quad- 
rangle and  are  on  the  first  floor.  They  look 
out,  on  one  side,  across  the  quad.  ;  on  the 
other,  to  Corpus  Christi  College.  They 
have  changed  little  since  his  day  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  structural  alterations.  In 
one  part  they  are  almost  directly  above  the 
chapel,  and  here  it  was  that  Newman  was 
heard  at  night  praying  aloud  for  enlighten- 
ment. The  dining  hall  is  much  the  same  now 

5  Ward,  Vol.  II,  p.  473. 
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as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  senior 
common-room,  in  the  second  quadrangle, 
nearer  to  High  Street,  full  as  it  is  with  por- 
traits of  Newman  and  his  contemporaries, 
perhaps  conveys  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of 
Oxford  in  those  days  more  vividly  than  any 
other  place.  Here  it  was  that  so  many  vital 
conversations  and  disputations  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  in  1824,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Pusey,  he  accepted  in  addition  the  curacy  of 
St.  Clement's.  Here  he  gained  much  valu- 
able experience  in  his  relations  with  ordinary 
simple  people.  The  church  now  stands  on 
the  angle  formed  by  Marston  Street  and 
Cherwell  Road.  In  Newman's  day,  how- 
ever, it  was  situated  on  The  Plain,  just  over 
Magdalen  Bridge,  where  the  ancient  grave- 
yard still  remains.  After  two  years,  he 
resigned  this  curacy,  on  being  appointed  one 
of  the  Pubhc  Tutors  of  Oriel.  But  in 
1828,  an  active  pastorate  once  more  came 
his  way  in  his  appointment  as  Vicar  of  the 
University  Church  of  St.  Mary.  This 
ancient  and  beautiful  church  (round  which 
the  whole  University  clusters),  dedicated  in 
Catholic  days  to  the  Mother  of  God,  still 
contains  the  pulpit  wherein  Newman  dis- 
charged those  utterances  which  made  him 
for  fifteen  years  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  It 
was  here  that  he  won  the  heart  and  the  mind 
of  Oxford  in  a  way  that  is  unique  and  which 
still  in  some  way  persists.  "  He  made 
Oxford  feel  as  though  one  of  the  Early 
Fathers  had  come  back  to  earth."  ^  And 
again,  "  The  centre  from  which  his  power 
went  forth  was  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's, 
with  those  wonderful  afternoon  sermons. 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  month  by  month, 
year  by  year,  they  went  on,  each  continuing 
and  deepening  the  impression  the  last  had 
made.  .  .  .  About  the  service,  the  most 
remarkable  thing  was  the  beauty,  the  silver 
intonation  of  Mr.  Newman's  voice.  .  .  . 
From  the  seclusion  of  study,  and  abstinence, 
and  prayer,  from  habitual  dwelling  in  the 
unseen,  he  seemed  to  come  forth  that  one 
day  of  the  week  to  speak  to  others  of  the 
things  he  had  seen  and  known."^ 

The  development  of  thought  which  led 
to  Newman's  departure  to  Littlemore,  the 
village  three  miles  from  Oxford  on  the 
Iffley-Nuneham  road,  is  traced  elsewhere  in 

1  Principal  Shairp,  quoted  by  Ward,  Vol.  I,  pi  42, 

2  Principal  Shairp,  quoted  by  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p,  64. 


this  volume.  He  migrated  to  Littlemore  on 
April  19,  1842.  He  resigned  St.  Mary's  in 
September  the  same  year.  On  October  3, 
1845,  he  resigned  the  Oriel  Fellowship  and 
on  the  ninth  was  received  by  Father  Dominic 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  residence  at 
Littlemore  therefore  covers  the  sad  period 
of  the  *'  parting  of  friends."  Here  the  final 
rocky  stages  of  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  were 
enacted  :  and  the  row  of  cottages  which 
served  him  and  his  followers  as  a  "  monas- 
tery "  in  these  painful  years  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  memory  of  Newman. 

"  Living  with  him  constantly  at  Little- 
more were  his  dear  friends  Ambrose  St. 
John,  J.  B.  Dalgairns,  Richard  Stanton,  and 
F.  S.  Bowles  (Stanton  was  only  there  for 
the  last  few  months  :  all  these  were  to 
become  Oratorians  either  at  Birmingham  or 
London)  ;  while  Albany  Christie  (after- 
wards the  well-known  Jesuit)  and  John 
Walker  (afterwards  Canon  Walker)  were 
frequent  visitors.  The  inmates  of  the  house 
at  Littlemore  were  leading  a  life  of  the 
utmost  self-denial  and  simplicity.  Divine 
Office  was  recited  daily.  There  were  two 
meals  in  the  day — breakfast,  consisting  of 
tea  and  bread  and  butter,  taken  standing  up, 
and  dinner.  In  Lent  no  meat  was  eaten. 
The  rules  of  the  community  prescribed 
silence  for  half  the  day.  Reading,  writing 
and  praying,  were  the  occupations  of  the 
morning  ;  and  later  Newman  would  often 
take  his  disciples  for  a  walk.  ...  He  went 
to  Oxford  occasionally  to  visit  Pusey.  .  .  . 
For  his  Anglican  friends  these  interviews 
were  the  leave-takings  of  a  death-bed.  "^  Nor 
were  the  days  entirely  undisturbed.  The 
life  of  the  new  community  was  a  constant 
enigma  to  the  University,  and  somewhat 
insolent  sightseers  had  frequently  to  be  en- 
countered. It  was  only  when  Father 
Dominic  arrived  on  October  8,  1845,  and 
when  Newman  had  been  received  by  him 
into  the  Church,  that  all  uncertainty  was 
dissipated. 

This  small  row  of  cottages  at  Littlemore 
proved  therefore  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country. 
Challoner  had  prophesied  :  "  There  will  be 
a  new  people  "  ;  and  here  they  began. 

3  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  84. 


If  the  pilgrim  is  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
an  entry,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  small 
hall.^  The  first  door  on  the  right  leads  into 
what  was  Newman's  oratory,  where  he 
continued  the  First  Confession,  begun  before 
the  fire  in  the  Library,  on  October  8.  Here 
he  was  received  into  the  Church  on  the 
ninth,  and  made  his  first  Holy  Communion 
on  the  tenth.  It  is  a  room  about  twenty  feet 
square,  used  during  this  war  as  an  A.R.P. 
post,  and  alas,  now  showing  no  signs  of  its 
venerable  distinction.  The  next  door  on  the 
right  leads  into  what  was  Newman's  study, 
a  room  about  twelve  feet  square.  It  is  now 
the  parlour  and  living-room  of  a  Mrs. 
Titcombe,  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Joyce 
who  took  it  over  after  Newman's  time  and 
whom  Newman  visited  once  or  twice  after 
his  conversion.  She  has  in  her  possession  a 
small  deal  cupboard  stained  dark  brown, 
which  he  left  there.  The  only  door  on  the 
left  of  the  hall  leads  into  a  large  room  about 
eighteen  feet  by  twenty  which  was  the 
dining-room  of  the  Littlemore  community 
and  is  now  a  day  nursery.  A  door  at  the 
back  of  the  hall  leads  into  a  very  small 
garden  wherein  stands  a  tree  planted  by 
Newman.  ,At  the  back,  the  rooms,  or  cells, 
were  connected  by  a  loggia  veranda.  A 
stone  slab  inserted  into  the  outside  wall, 
adjoining  Newman's  room  bears  this  in- 
scription : 

"  JOHN    HENRY   NEWMAN 

FELLOW    OF    ORIEL    COLLEGE 

VICAR    OF    ST.    MARY   THE    VIRGIN 

AFTERWARDS    CARDINAL 

USED    THIS    BUILDING 

IN    THE   YEARS    1 842-6 

AS    A    PLACE   OF    RETREAT 

STUDY   AND   PRAYER  " 

After  he  had  left  Littlemore,  Newman 
wrote  :  "  I  quite  tore  myself  away,  and 
could  not  help  kissing  my  bed  and  mantel- 
piece, and  other  parts  of  the  house.  I  have 
been  most  happy  there,  though  in  a  state  of 
suspense.  And  there  it  has  been  that  I  have 
both  been  taught  my  way  and  received  an 
answxr  to  my  prayers."^ 

Almost    directly    opposite    the    row    of 

1  For  much  of  the  information  which  follows  I  am 
indebted  to  Fr.  Fergal  McGrath,  S.J. 

2  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  117.   Letter  to  W.  J.  Copeland. 


cottages  now  stands  the  Newman  Hall, 
where  Mass  is  said  by  the  Salesians  from 
Cowley.  There  is  a  project  now  for  a 
memorial  church  here. 

The  Anglican  church  at  Littlemore,  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  row  of  cottages,  is 
no  less  intimately  associated  with  Newman 
in  these  years.  It  was  a  daughter  church  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  as  vicar  of  the  latter,  New- 
man had  full  jurisdiction  over  Littlemore  as 
well.  Indeed  he  was  entirely  responsible  for 
the  building  of  the  present  church,  excepting 
the  sanctuary  which  was  added  later.  The 
following  inscription  is  to  be  found  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  : 

"sacred  to  the  memory  of  jemima  NEWMAN 

WHO  LAID  THE  FIRST  STONE  OF  THIS  CHAPEL 

JULY    2 1ST    1835 

AND    DIED    BEFORE    IT   WAS    FINISHED 

MAY    I7TH    1836 

IN    THE    64TH    YEAR    OF    HER   AGE 

Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of 
age  :  Forsake  me  not  when  my 
strength  faileth  me.  Until  I  have 
showed  thy  strength  unto  this 
generation  :  And  thy  power  to  all 
them  that  are  yet  to  come." 

In  this  church,  the  Littlemore  community 
recited  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  (they 
said  the  Breviary  Office  in  the  Oratory 
within  the  cottages),  and  in  this  pulpit 
Newman  preached  his  final  Anglican  ser- 
mon on  "  The  Parting  of  Friends."  "  It 
was  the  last  public  scene  of  the  silent  tragedy 
which  was  being  enacted.  He  told  in  that 
sermon,  clearly  for  those  who  understood, 
how  he  himself  had  found  the  Church  of 
his  birth  and  of  his  early  affections  wanting  ; 
how  he  was  torn  asunder  between  the  claims 
of  those  he  must  leave  behind  him  and  those 
who  would  follow  him ;  that  he  could 
speak  to  his  friends  no  more  from  that 
pulpit,  but  could  only  commit  them  to  God 
and  bid  them  strive  to  do  His  will.  His 
voice  broke  (so  the  tradition  runs)  and  his 
words  were  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  his 
hearers  as  he  said  his  last  words  of  fare- 
well. "^  The  canopy  over  the  pulpit  bears 
the  inscription  *'  In  beatam  memoriam  J.H.N. 

3  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  76. 


huius  sacelli  fmdatoris  Deo  dedit  advena  Anno 
MCMiy  But  in  several  of  the  pictures  of 
the  interior  of  the  church  which'are  hanging 
near,  the  pulpit  itself  appears  as  it  is  now. 
On  the  west  wall  hangs  a  contemporary  pen 
and  ink  portrait  of  Newman  in  surplice  and 
with  glasses  and  contains  a  relation  on  the 
obverse  side. 

To  complete  a  review  of  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  this  period,  the  pilgrim  must 
retrace  his  steps  to  Oxford  and  seek  out  the 
old  Catholic  parish  church.  On  the  way 
from  Magdalen  Bridge  to  Headington,  as 
has  already  been  indicated,  lies  the  old 
graveyard  of  St.  Clement's.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  on  the  right 
hand  side  is  a  collection  of  buildings,  one  of 
which  bears  obvious  signs  of  having  been  a 
church.  There  is  still  a  cross  on  one  gable. 
This  is  now  a  Catholic  primary  school 
attached  to  the  parish  of  St.  Aloysius,  and 
conducted  by  the  Holy  Child  Nuns  from 
Cherwell  Edge.  Formerly  it  was  the  old 
Catholic  parish  church  of  Oxford,  and  the 
adjoining  building  was  the  presbytery,  but 
has  since  had  another  storey  added.  The 
nave  of  the  church  is  now  a  class-room,  and 
a  partition  separates  it  from  the  former 
sanctuary  which  has  been  preserved,  to- 
gether with  a  small  adjoining  room  which 
served  as  a  confessional.  The  grille  opens 
on  to  the  class-room  and  has  been  preserved 
intact.  This  little  church  was  well  known  to 
Newman  and  he  speaks  somewhere  of  the 
curiosity  that  it  aroused  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Oxford.  It  was  from  here  that 
Fr.  Dominic  borrowed  the  vestments  and 
altar-plate  to  say  the  Mass  at  Littlemore 
when  Newman  made  his  first  Communion. 
Ward  writes:  *' On  Sunday,  October  12, 
the  little  church  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford, 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  group  from  Little- 
more — St.  John,  Dalgairns,  and  Stanton, 
accompanying  Newman  to  Mass.  On  the 
sixteenth,  the  same  quartet  again  visited  it 
to  receive  Communion.  John  Walker  was 
admitted  into  the  Church  at  Oxford  on  the 
twenty-first,  Oakeley  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
on  which  day  Father  Dominic  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Littlemore.  On  the  twenty- 
third,  Dalgairns  accompanied  the  rest  of  the 
Littlemore  party  to  Mass  at  St.  Clement's 


and  then  left  for  Oscott  en  route  for 
France."^  Newman  heard  Mass  there  for  the 
last  time  before  leaving  Oxford  on  February 
22,  1846. 

To  complete  the  Oxford  picture,  we  may 
add  here  that  Newman  was  invited  to  preach 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Aloysius  in  St.  Giles,  by  Fr.  Gallwey,  S.J., 
in  1875.  He  declined  because  for  twenty 
years  he  had  not  preached  outside  the 
Oratory.  However,  in  1 880,  when  he  visited 
Trinity,  he  preached  at  St.  Aloysius  to  a 
crowded  congregation,  and  in  memory  of 
his  visit  he  presented  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
a  painting  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  in- 
scribed in  his  own  hand  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  presbytery. 

On  October  31,  1845,  Newman  went  to 
Oscott  to  receive  confirmation  at  the  hands 
of  Wiseman  who  was  then  President.  There, 
in  the  guest-room,  these  two  men  who  were 
to  play  so  significant  a  part  in  the  Catholic 
history  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century 
met.  It  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  that 
the  College  of  St.  Mary  at  Oscott  was  the 
rallying  point  of  all  that  was  best  in  Catholic 
England.  Established  in  1794,  it  was  purely 
native  in  origin.  "  The  traditional  sturdi- 
ness  of  the  born  Catholics,  the  culture  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  converts,  the  magnificence 
and  Roman  pietas  of  the  President  [Wise- 
man] himself  were  all  reconciled  in  the  new 
Oscott." 2  The  College  Chapel  had  been 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Walsh  on  May  31, 
1838,  the  building  operations  having  lasted 
three  years,  under  the  direction  first  of  Mr. 
Potter  of  Lichfield  and  subsequently  of 
Pugin.  The  main  elevation  and  plan  of  the 
college  were  due  to  the  former,  the  fittings 
and  the  addition  to  the  chapel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary apse  were  the  work  of  the  latter.  Here 
Newman  was  confirmed,  and  from  this 
pulpit  he  preached  later  his  famous  sermon 
on  "  The  Second  Spring."  On  that  occa- 
sion he  referred  to  Oscott  in  these  words  : 
"  I  see  a  bleak  mount,  looking  upon  an  open 
country,  over  against  that  huge  town  [Bir- 
mingham], to  whose  inhabitants  Catholicism 
is  of  so  little  account.  I  see  the  ground 
marked  out  and  an  ample  enclosure  made  ; 
and  plantations  are  rising  there,  clothing  and 
circling  in  the  space.    And  there,  on  that 
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high  spot,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  yet 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  a  large 
edifice,  or  rather  pile  of  edifices,  appears, 
with  many  fronts  and  courts,  and  long 
cloisters  and  corridors,  and  storey  upon 
storey.  And  there  it  rises,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  same  sweet  and  powerful  Name, 
which  has  been  our  strength  and  consola- 
tion in  the  valley.  I  look  more  attentively 
at  that  building  and  I  see  it  is  fashioned  upon 
the  ancient  style  of  art  which  brings  back 
the  past,  which  had  seemed  to  be  perishing 
from  oflF  the  face  of 'the  earth,  or  to  be 
preserved  only  as  a  curiosity,  or  to  be 
imitated  only  as  a  fancy.  I  listen  and  I  hear 
the  sound  of  voices,  grave  and  musical, 
renewing  the  old  chant,  with  which  Augus- 
tine greeted  Ethelbert  in  the  free  air  upon 
the  Kentish  strand.  .  .  ."^  Alas,  that  high 
spot  is  no  longer  far  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
for  "  that  huge  town  "  has  crept  up  to  its 
very  walls.  All  the  same,  Oscott  itself  is 
undisturbed,  and  when  you  have  passed 
through  the  gateway,  you  can  recapture 
much  of  what  Newman  knew  and  loved. 

"  The  valley  "  to  which  Newman  referred 
in  his  sermon  was,  of  course  *'  Maryvale.*' 
About  three  miles  from  Oscott,  at  Old 
Oscott,  on  a  secluded  site  in  a  valley,  the 
house  and  chapel  stand.  There  is  still  a 
remoteness  about  it  as  one  approaches  from 
Birmingham  in  the  morning  mists,  and  yet 
the  suburbs  of  the  great  city  have  almost 
entwined  it  in  their  tentacles.  Almost,  but 
not  quite.  For  here,  as  at  Oscott,  there  is  an 
indefinable  aloofness  and  tranquillity  about 
the  house  and  chapel.  It  is  now  an  orphan- 
age conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and, 
the    chapel    also    serves    a    large    body    of 

Catholics   who   live   in    the   vicinity 

Maryvale  has  a  long  history  and  many 
traditions.  "  It  was  on  the  site  of  a  Catholic 
mission  existing  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  secluded  site  in  a  valley  away  from  the 
public  road  was  purposely  chosen  in  those 
days  of  persecution.  Its  priest,  Mr.  Andrew 
Bromwich,  was  condemned  to  death  during 
the  Titus  Oates  scare,  but  contrived  to  elude 
the  sentence."^  In  1752,  Bishop  Hornyold 
built  a  house  here  as  a  residence  for  the 
Vicars  Apostolic,  and  after  the  French 
Revolution,    a    school    and   seminary   was 

1  The  Oscott  an  Centenary  Number^  1838-1938. 

2  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  119. 


established  therein.  By  1808,  its  fortunes 
had  declined,  anti  the  property  was  taken 
over  by  Dr.  Milner,  the  Vicar  ApostoHc  of 
the  district.  He  dedicated  it  to  Our  Lady  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  and  used  it  as 
his  own  residence  and  headquarters,  whilst 
retaining  the  school  which  became  the 
forerunner  of  Oscott.  The  transference  took 
place  in  1838,  and  at  the  time  of  Newman's 
conversion,  Maryvale  was  little  more  than 
an  appendage  to  Oscott.  Wiseman  sug- 
gested that  he  and  his  fellow-converts 
should  take  it  over  and  combine  their 
studies  for  the  priesthood  with  a  community 
life  similar  to  the  one  they  had  lived  at 
Littlemore.  ...  It  was  Newman  who  first , 
called  the  house  "  Maryvale."  Stanton  is 
said  to  have  suggested  it.  St.  John  seems  to 
have  been  the  cook.  "  I  am  beginning 
Bellarmine,'*  he  wrote  to  Dalgairns,  "  with 
my  head  full  of  pea-soup,  roly  polies  and 
ribs  of  beef,  and  puzzling  my  brain  all  the 
morning  to  make  a  stupid  jack  turn."  Soon, 
however,  the  regular  life  of  Littlemore  was 
resumed,  though  the  rules  given  by  Father 
Dominic  gave  place  to  fresh  ones  drawn  up 
by  Bishop  Wiseman.  The  little  community 
consisted  of  eight  persons — Newman,  St. 
John,  Stanton,  J.  B.  Morris,  Formby, 
Walker,  Christie,  and  Penny.  Charles 
Woodmason  joined  them  a  few  days  later. 
"  Day  begins  at  five,"  St.  John  continues, 
"  Newman  ringing  the  bell,  which  office  the 
Bishop  has  given  him  together  with  seeing 
that  all  the  rooms  are  in  decent  order  by 
ten  o'clock.  Mass  at  seven.  Prime  and 
Terce  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  Sext  and  None, 
quarter-past  twelve,  a  Latin  Conference 
half-past  twelve  to  one  ;  quarter-past  one, 
dinner  ;  silence  ends  with  a  visit  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  after  dinner,  and  begins 
at  six,  with  Vespers  and  Comphne — then 
tea.  Rosary  or  Litany,  half-past  eight. 
Matins,  quarter  to  nine  ;  bed.  Moreover, 
Newman  has  formed  a  choir,  consisting  of 
Walker,  Bowles,  Stanton,  Christie,  C. 
Woodmason.  The  rest  of  us  form  the 
awkward  squad.  But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  Benediction  yet.  The  library  at 
last  is  in  order  except  a  few  shelves  ;  the 
great  room  and  the  small  adjoining  one  hold 
all,  but  some  of  the  books  are  up  awfully 
high.  Newman  grumbles  uncommonly,  but 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  floor  would  not 
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bear  projecting  bookcases  like  the  Bodleian  ; 
and  there  was  no  alternati\^e  without  expen- 
sive alterations.  The  large  bookcases  from 
Littlemore  have  been  heightened  and  the 
rest  are  new  ;  altogether  the  house  looks 
very  much  improved  inside.  It  is  strikingly 
like  the  Sandford  paper  mills  without.  So 
much  for  our  habitation.  It  only  remains  to 
say  that  nothing  can  be  kinder  than  the 
Bishop  is  towards  us,  and  I  think  we  all 
rejoice  that  Providence  has  put  us  in  the  way 
of  such  a  director.*' 1 

R.  A.  Coffin,  who  later  became  Bishop  of 
Southwark  wrote  of  Maryvale  as  follows  : 
"  I  think  you  will  like  to  hear  that  I  have 
been  to  see  Newman,  and  spent  last  Sunday 
with  him.  Though  they  are  still  in  great 
confusion,  the  books  not  being  arranged, 
and  the  house  only  half  furnished,  yet  I 
thought  they  all  seemed  very  happy  and 
satisfied  with  their  new  abode,  especially 
Newman,  who  was  much  more  so  than  I  had 
expected  to  see  him  after  his  sore  trial  in 
leaving  poor  old  Littlemore.  As  usual,  he 
is  the  life  of  the  whole  party,  and  keeps  all 
cheerful  and  in  good  humour.  They  go  on 
much  as  they  did  at  Littlemore,  saving  that 
they  are  all  in  cassocks,  which  makes  them 
look  very  ecclesiastical.  The  house  is  very 
large  and  very  ugly,  but  convenient,  and 
well  fitted  for  a  community.  A  Dr.  Acqua- 
roni  is  their  priest,  who  lives  in  the  house, 
but  by  himself.  He,  however,  only  says 
Mass  for  them,  and  gives  them  Holy  Com- 
munion, Bishop  Wiseman  being  their  con- 
fessor, etc.  I  went  up  with  Newman  to  the 
new  college,  where  my  vestment-affections 
were  fully  satisfied,  I  can  tell  you.  They  do 
the  services  there  splendidly.  .  .  ."^  It  is 
perhaps  only  right  and  natural  that  the  pil- 
grim should  find  Maryvale  with  its  gaunt 
house  and  spacious  garden,  with  its  loft 
chapel  and  unpretentious  church  more  remi- 
niscent of  Penal  times  than  of  Newman  and 
his  fellow-converts.  Yet,  after  all,  this  is 
how  Newman  himself  found  it  and  it  is 
something  precious.  The  entrance  hall,  the 
panelled  wainscot,  the  room  he  occupied 
near  the  west  gallery  of  the  little  church,  the 
old  pump,  the  steep  narrow  stairways,  all 
help  to  reconstruct  the  atmosphere  which 
greeted  Newman  in  1845. 

1  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  120. 

*  Tristram  :   Newman  and  His  Friends ^  p.  135. 


Until  1 849,  Maryvale  was  virtually  home 
to  Newman.  But  he  only  resided  there  for 
a  part  of  that  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1846, 
he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
until  the  end  of  the  following  year.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  been  ordained  priest  by 
Cardinal  Franzoni,  having  done  his  studies 
at  the  old  College  of  Propaganda  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  Early  in  1848,  Father 
Faber  visited  Newman  at  Maryvale,  and 
plans  were  completed  for  the  merging  of  his 
order  of  Wilfridians,  likewise  composed  of 
converts,  with  the  Oratorians,  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  Newman  and  his  friends  now 
belonged.  Newman  had  in  fact  made  his 
Noviciate  at  Sancta  Croce  in  Rome  under 
Father  Rossi,  and  on  February  i,  1848,  after 
the  First  Vespers  of  the  Purification,  the 
Papal  Brief  had  been  formally  read  out  at 
Maryvale,  canonically  erecting  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  in  England.  The 
Wilfridians  had  their  headquarters  at  Cotton 
Hall.  For  a  short  time,  Faber  remained  at 
Maryvale  with  Newman  as  his  novice- 
master  ;  but  in  1848,  the  whole  community 
—  but  not  the  dearly  loved  library 
which  had  been  accommodated  with  so 
much  difficulty — went  to  live  at  Cotton. 
This  was  only  for  a  few  months, 
however,  and  in  1 849,  a  house  was  taken  in 
Alcester  Street,  Birmingham,  the  community 
was  divided  into  two,  and  Faber  became  the 
Superior  of  those  who  went  to  London  to 
become  the  founders  of  the  Brompton 
Oratory.  St.  Philip  had  intended  that  the 
Oratorians  should  work  in  the  towns,  and 
the  history  of  his  Congregation  in  England 
has  since  been  a  tale  of  two  cities,  of  Birm- 
ingham and  London.  Newman  remained 
head  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory. 

The  house  in  Alcester  Street  adjoined  an 
old  gin  warehouse  which  became  the  church. 
"  British  Spirits  Pass  this  Way,"  was  the 
legend  on  one  of  the  doors  behind  the 
altar  !  Here,  Newman  came  into  contact 
with  the  simplest  people.  Many  of  them 
were  Irish  labourers,  and  he  gave  them  of 
his  best.  Indeed,  when  the  cholera  broke 
out  at  Bilston  during  these  years,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  his  life  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people.  The  activity  was  prodigious  and  at 
the  same  time  as  giving  many  week-night 
conferences,  he  managed  to  produce  here  the 
Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations^  and  the 
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Difficulties  Felt  by  Anglicans.  The  church  of 
St.  Anne  in  Alcester  Street,  which  carries  on 
the  work  begun  by  Newman,  is  conducted 
by  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate. 

In  1 8  5  2,  the  Oratorians  left  Alcester  Street 
for  Edgbaston  where  they  have  since  re- 
mained. The  plans  for  the  house  were 
drawn  up  by  an  engineer,  Mr.  Terence 
Flanagan,  a  cousin  of  one  of  the  Fathers. 
The  spirit  of  Newman  may  be  recaptured 
here  with  greater  force  than  anywhere  else  ; 
not  only  because  this  place  is  so  closely 
associated  with  so  many  of  the  crowning 
phases  of  his  life,  but  because  the  Oratorian 
Fathers,  the  custodians  of  his  traditions,  are 
still  living  here  the  life  that  he  lived.  Here 
you  may  see  the  room  that  he  occupied,  as 
priest  and  cardinal,  for  half  a  lifetime,  just 
as  he  left  it.  As  a  guest,  you  may  have  the 
privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  room  where  he 
breathed  forth  his  soul  to  God. 

When  Newman  settled  at  Edgbaston  in 
1852  with  his  small  community,  his  most 
pressing  need  was  a  church.  *'  He  accord- 
ingly set  about  building  one  without  any 
delay.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  quandary. 
He  had  practically  no  resources  of  his  own 
to  draw  upon,  and  he  could  not  venture  to 
appeal  to  the  general  public  for  funds,  since 
subscriptions  were  even  then  coming  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  njeet  the  heavy 
costs  of  the  Achilli  trial.  So  rather  than 
trespass  too  far  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
public,  he  abandoned  whatever  more  ambi- 
tious designs  he  had  entertained,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  putting  up  a  building 
large  enough  for  immediate  needs,  but 
nothing  more.  This  church,  dedicated  to 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  was  opened  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  November  22,1853.  It  had 
no  pretensions  of  any  sort  to  architectural 
beauty  ;  in  fact,  it  simply  consisted  of  four 
plain  brick  walls  and  a  roof ;  and  the  roof 
itself  was  bought,  ready-made  and  second- 
hand, from  a  disused  factory.  During  the 
next  few  years,  Newman's  attention  was 
occupied  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland  ;  but  when 
he  left  Dublin,  and  returned  to  Birmingham 
in  1 8  5  7,  he  found  the  church  inadequate  to 
the  growing  demands  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  almost  immediately  enlarged  it  by  the 
addition  of  an  aisle,  while  the  roof  was 
raised  at  the  same  time.    These  alterations 


were  completed  by  August  8,  1858.  Two 
years  later  a  transept  and  an  apsidal  sanctuary 
were  added,  and  the  opening  ceremony  took 
place  on  February  10,  1861.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  whose 
most  ambitious  work  is  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Church  at  Dublin,  built  in  accordance 
with  Newman's  wishes."  ^  Such  was  the 
scene  of  Newman's  life  and  labours  and  it 
has  now  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
the  glorious  Memorial  Church  built  on  the 
same  spot,  a  worthy  monument  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  great  Cardinal.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  E.  Doran  Webb,  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  in  1903,  the  church  was 
opened  for  use  on  October  9,  1906,  and  the  / 
consecration  took  place  in  1920.  In  spite  of 
his  appreciation  of  Gothic,  Newman  had 
always  preferred  the  Grecian,  Italian,  Palla- 
dian,  classical  type  of  architecture,  and  his 
Memorial  Church  is  appropriately  a  small 
basilica  carried  out  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style  and  modelled  largely  on  the 
Church  of  San  Martino  ai  Monti,  in  Rome. 
One  part  of  the  first  structure  remains, 
St.  Philip's  Chapel,  with  its  door  opening  on 
to  the  sacristy,  where  Newman  used  to 
preach  to  the  boys  of  the  Oratory  School, 
and  occasionally  to  say  Mass,  until  as  a 
Cardinal  he  had  the  privilege  of  doing  so  in 
his  own  room.  At  the  west  end  of  this  is  a 
gallery  whose  entrance  is  within  the  house 
near  to  his  room,  and  here  he  would  fre- 
quently come  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

There  is  a  fine  library  in  the  house  which 
consists  of  many  of  Newman's  own  books. 
There  is  a  glass  case  here  containing  many 
memorials  :  the  fair  copy  of  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius — what  endless  pains  Newman  took 
in  amending  and  perfecting  his  manuscripts  ! 
— the  shield  from  the  Passionist  habit  of  the 
Venerable  Dominic,  the  programmes  of  his 
viohn  recitals,  and  then  his  pectoral  cross  as  . 
a  cardinal,  seals,  skull-cap,  mitre  and  crozier. 

It  is  Newman's  own  room,  however, 
which  takes  the  pilgrim  back  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  "  the  second  spring."  It  is  not 
large  but  is  well  lighted  by  three  large  win- 
dows. On  the  right  as  you  go  in  is  the  fire- 
place and  the  desk:  left,  just  as  though  at  that 

1  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Church  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory^  ?•  3i' 
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moment  the  Cardinal  has  laid  down  his  pen. 
In  the  extreme  left-hand  corner,  where,  until 
he  was  made  Cardinal,  he  slept,  stands  his 
private  altar.  The  wall  at  the  epistle  side  is 
covered  with  photographs,  rather  faded,  of 
most  of  his  greatest  friends.  In  the  cupboard 
opposite,  his  M.A.  hood  still  hangs,  and  the 
surplice  he  wore  at  St.  Mary's.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  University  Church  is  over  the 
doorway.  Froude*s  Breviary  is  in  the 
library,  but  here  there  are  so  many  of  the 
books  that  he  loved  so  much  and  used  so 
constantly,  especially  the  works  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.  What  a  kinship  of  gentle- 
ness was  between  them  !  Then  there  are  the 
pictures  of  Our  Lady  and  Leo  XIII  and 
Lord  Monsell,  and  Pusey's  rooms  at  Christ 
Church ;  and  all  the  intimate  every-day 
things  :  the  newspaper  plan  of  Gordon's 
campaign  at  Khartoum,  the  postage  rates 
and  the  inevitable  desk  accessories.  Here 
the  Apologia  was  penned.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the 
very  copy  of  Macmillan' s^  January  1864,  in 
which  he  read  the  challenge  that  provoked 
his  Opus  Magnum.  And  on  the  mantelpiece 
a  tiny  coat  of  arms  with  its  "  Cor  ad  cor 
loquitur.^''  Surely  its  intimacy  with  greatness 
has  made  this  room  retain  all  but  the  echo  of 
that  silvery  voice  ? 

A  few  miles  from  Birmingham  the 
Oratorian  Fathers  have  a  country  house  at 
Rednal.  It  stands  on  a  wooded  crest  of  the 
Lickey  Hills,  looking  down  over  the  valley, 
and  it  remains  a  peaceful  retreat.  The  house 


itself  is  something  like  a  Swiss  chalet  and  it 
has  a  small  chapel,  running  its  whole  depth, 
built  on  to  the  side.  "  In  front  of  the  house 
are  three  lawns  arranged  in  terraces.  At  the 
back  is  a  small  garden,  and  on  the  side  facing 
Birmingham  is  a  small  burial  ground,  in 
which  there  are  only  a  few  graves,  each  sur- 
mounted by  small  crosses  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  who  have  been 
buried  there.  From  the  burial  ground  there 
is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  whole  surround- 
ings of  this  peaceful  spot.  The  house  is 
approached  by  a  long  winding  carriage- 
drive,  and  is  covered  with  creepers  which 
form  festoons  round  the  rustic  pillars."^ 
Here  Ambrose  St.  John  was  buried,  and 
here  the  Cardinal  liked  to  spend  days  in 
absolute  seclusion,  whether  seeking  rest 
from  prolonged  labour,  or  unbroken  time 
for  more  assiduous  toil."^  It  was  here  that 
part  of  The  Grammar  of  Assent  was  written, 
and  the  letter  to  Dr.  Pusey.  The  walls  of  the 
sitting-room  are  lined  with  books  ;  the 
works  of  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Thackeray, 
Trollope  and  Elizabeth  Gaskell.  Here  is 
peace.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Cardinal  chose  to  be  buried  here  near  to  the 
Oratorian  Fathers  who  had  preceded  him  to 
the  grave.  His  tombstone  was  to  be  just  as 
theirs,  and  so  in  undistinguished  simplicity 
his  body  lies^ 

1  J.  S,  Fletcher  :  A  Short  Life  of  Cardinal  Newman^ 
p.  192. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  178. 
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Newman's  personal  influence  and  repu- 
tation at  the  time  when  he  became  a 
CathoHc  in  October  1845  were  so 
unusual  that  much  misunderstanding  has 
arisen  concerning  his  position  in  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  even  widely  believed  that 
he  sacrificed  a  position  of  assured  authority 
and  influence  when  he  left  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  as  a  Catholic  he  was  never 
able  to  find  the  same  scope  which  he  had 
before.  He  has  been  regarded  as  a  tragic 
figure  who  was  obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  long  life  in  frustrated  attempts  to  live 
down  the  suspicions  attaching  to  a  convert 
whose  intellectual  gifts  were  too  great  for 
the  limitations  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  in  those  days.  Nor  indeed  would 
such  a  result  have  seemed  altogether  sur- 
prising if  it  had  been  so.  But  the  facts  were 
very  different.  Far  from  being  unable  to 
find  scope  as  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  Newman  became  within  a  few  years 
the  head  of  an  active  religious  congregation 
in  England,  which  included  more  priests  of 
outstanding  talent  and  distinction  than  any 
other  at  that  time.  He  became  rector  of  a 
Catholic  university  which  would  never  have 
been  founded  unless  he  had  been  available 
as  its  head  ;  and  although  the  experiment 
was  manifestly  premature  and  doomed  to 
failure  in  a  material  sense,  yet  it  provided 
Newman  with  the  opportunity  for  establish- 
ing an  ideal  of  higher  education  among 
Catholics  which  has  become  steadily  more 
widespread  under  the  inspiration  of  his 
name  and  his  teaching.  And  not  least,  in 
spite  of  the  many  efforts  to  undermine  his 
influencq  during  the  important  controversies 
in  which  he  became  engaged  as  a  Catholic,  he 
was  not  only  made  a  cardinal  but  granted 
that  dignity  with  the  extraordinary  conces- 
sion of  being  allowed  to  remain  in  his  own 
country. 

It  is  indeed  most  noteworthy  that  a  posi- 


tion of  such  far-reaching  influence  should 
have  been  attained  by  a  convert  clergyman 
who  had  no  aptitudes,  such  as  Manning  had, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  administrator  and  organ- 
iser, within  the  first  few  decades  after  the 
hierarchy  was  re-established  in  England. 
The  true  contrast  lies  between  Newman's 
splendid  record  of  constructive  and  in- 
spiring work  as  a  Catholic  and  the  most 
unhappy  frustration  which  he  suffered  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Few  people  realise  how 
very  limited  his  official  position  was,  both  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  in  Oxford 
University.  Even  Father  Dominic  Barberi, 
who  received  Newman's  submission  as  a 
Catholic,  never  obtained  a  clear  perspective 
concerning  him.  In  Rome,  Father  Dominic's 
superiors  imagined  at  one  time  that  New- 
man was  the  "  head  of  Oxford  University." 
Actually  he  was  no  more  than  a  fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  Father  Dominic  then  ex- 
plained that  he  was  "  the  head  of  a  religious 
house  called  Littlemore  at  Oxford."  But 
Newman  himself,  when  asked  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  explain  the  rumours 
that  he  had  been  founding  an  Anglo- 
Catholic  monastery,  protested  vehemently 
that  he  had  no  such  intention,  but  was 
merely  attempting  with  a  few  friends  to 
"  lead  a  more  regular  life,"  and  that  it  was 
'*  unpleasant  to  discuss  even  with  his 
bishop  "  a  purely  private  intention  which 
might  come  to  nothing.  / 

He  was,  of  course,  the  originato/  and 
principal  writer  of  the  '*  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  which  had  given  the  name  "  Trac- 
tarian  "  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  of 
which  he  had  been  the  leading  spokesman. 
The  first  tract,  written  by  Newman,  had 
appeared  in  1853,  and  the  last,  likewise 
written  by  him,  appeared  in  February,  1841. 
In  that  famous  Tract  Ninety,  Newman  had 
attempted  to  set  out  definitely  his  own  con- 
viction that  the  Church  of  England  was  in 
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fact  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  in 
this  country.  His  influence  was  at  its 
2enith  when  that  tract  appeared.  But 
within  a  few  weeks  the  tract  had  been  for- 
mally condemned  in  the  University,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  had  persuaded  Newman 
to  discontinue  publication  of  the  tracts.  At 
no  time  had  they  been  written  with  any 
official  authority,  and  now  they  were 
officially  denounced.  Newman's  only  offi- 
cial status  was  his  position  as  vicar  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Oxford.  But  the  challenge 
to  his  claims  for  a  Catholic  interpretation  of 
Anglican  doctrine  drove  Newman  into  vir- 
tual retirement  to  the  small  chapel  which  he 
had  built  at  Littlemore  to  serve  the  poorest 
part  of  his  parish.  He  soon  went  to  reside 
there  altogether,  and  in  1843  he  resigned 
from  St.  Mary's.  Thereafter  he  lived  under 
conditions  of  extreme  austerity  with  a  group 
of  young  disciples  who  shared  his  repug- 
nance for  public  controversy  and  desired  to 
find  truth  by  earnest  study  and  prayer.  He 
explains  in  the  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  that 
from  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  from  St. 
Mary's  in  1843,  he  ever  considered  himself 
to  be  *'  in  lay  communion  "  with  the  Church 
of  England. 

So  far  from  having  an  assured  and  official 
position  in  the  EstabUshed  Church  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  he  did  not  even  con- 
sider himself  to  possess  valid  orders  ;  he 
had  retired  for  several  years  from  the  rector- 
ship of  his  Oxford  parish,  he  had  ceased  to 
contribute  to  Anglican  controversy,  and  he 
was  living  with  a  small  group  of  young  dis- 
ciples in  the  hermitage  which  he  had  con- 
structed out  of  a  group  of  farm  buildings  at 
Littlemore.  Yet  even  in  these  conditions  his 
influence  upon  the  whole  religious  life  of  his 
time  was  phenomenal.  It  was  the  more 
extraordinary  because  Newman's  connec- 
tion with  the  High  Church  party  had  not 
developed  until  he  was  already  an  established 
personality  among  the  younger  dons  at 
Oxford.  He  had  not  even  grown  up  in  the 
Established  Church,  nor  had  he  intended  to 
take  Holy  Orders  when  he  went  up  to 
Oxford. 

His  father  was  a  banker,  living  in  London, 
whose  family  came  from  Cambridgeshire, 
and  his  mother  a  Miss  Fourdrinier,  came  of 
Huguenot  stock.  Born  in  1801,  Newman 
was  the  eldest  of  her  six  children,  and  being 


kept  at  home  during  his  school  years,  he  had 
grown  up  in  the  puritanical  tradition  of  her 
French  ancestors.  Before  he  went  up  to 
Oxford  in  1 8 1 7  he  had  the  intense  religious 
experience,  "  at  the  time  Calvinistic  in 
character,"  which  he  described  long  after- 
wards as  '*  the  beginning  of  a  new  life." 
Even  so,  he  had  no  thought  of  a  religious 
vocation  when  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  Two  years  later  he  was  entered  as 
a  law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  he  was 
still  contemplating  the  legal  career  which  his 
father  desired,  when,  after  taking  his  degree 
in  18 19,  he  won  the  fellowship  of  Oriel  in 
1822.  He  was  brought  into  daily  contact  in 
the  Oriel  common  room  with  several  future 
leaders  of  the  Anglican  Church.  One  of  his 
new  colleagues  was  Keble,  but  for  some 
years  Newman  did  not  consort  with  him, 
and  he  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
future  Archbishop  Whately  and  his  friends. 
They  had  made  Oriel  the  centre  of  the 
*'  Noetics,"  as  exponents  of  a  wider  liberal- 
ism within  the  Established  Church.  In  that 
circle  the  young  Newman  was  cordially 
welcomed,  for  his  evident  genius  and 
scholarship,  and  because  of  his  Calvinistic 
background.  Whately  gave  him  his  first 
conviction  that  a  church  was  indispensable 
as  the  organ  of  religious  life  and  that  tradi- 
tion acted  as  a  custodian  of  religious  truth. 
Theology  soon  became  his  main  interest, 
and  he  took  Holy  Orders  in  1824  and  accept- 
ed the  curacy  of  St.  Clement's.  But  he  re- 
signed his  curacy  two  years  later  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  public  tutors  at 
Oriel ;  and  it  was  not  until  1828,  when  he 
was  nominated  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  that  he 
really  became  an  active  figure  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

As  a  tutor  at  Oriel  he  exercised  great 
personal  influence.  Two  other  tutors 
recently  arrived  at  Oriel  were  Robert  Wil- 
berforce  and  Hurrell  Froude,  who  were 
ardent  upholders  of  the  High  Church  ten- 
dencies which  were  uncongenial  to  the  com- 
prehensive liberalism  of  Whately  and  the 
**  Noetics."  Newman,  after  he  had  been 
drawn  into  sympathetic  membership  of  the 
^  EstabUshed  Church,  tended  strongly  to- 
wards the  High  Church  party,  and  his  in- 
stincts were  powerfully  confirmed  by  a  close 
study  of  the  Early  Church.  It  was  through 
these  studies,  and  his  intimacy  with  Froude 
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and  his  friends,  that  Newman  was  drawn 
into  active  support  of  High  Church  views  ; 
and  in  1829,  when  he  was  approaching 
thirty,  he  emerged  as  one  of  their  younger 
leaders  in  Oxford.  The  occasion,  by  a 
strange  paradox,  was  the  Duke  of  WelHng- 
ton's  decision  to  carry  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  in  fear  of  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  his  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Oxford  and  felt  so  uneasy  over  this  sudden 
sponsoring  of  the  policy  which  they  were 
pledged  to  resist,  that  he  resigned  his  seat 
and  asked  for  re-election.  To  the  High 
Church  party  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  appeared  as  a  sheer  betrayal  of  the 
Church's  prerogatives  to  placate  a  riotous 
agitation,  and  Newman  threw  his  whole 
energies  into  the  campaign  to  defeat  Peel. 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  wrote  proudly, 
**  We  have  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  and 
I  thank  God  from  my  heart  both  for  my 
cause  and  its  success.  We  have  proved  the 
independence  of  the  Church  and  of  Oxford." 
This  desire  to  '*  prove  the  independence 
of  the  Church  "  was  an  expression  of  his 
now  intense  absorption  in  the  spiritual  life. 
At  St.  Mary's  his  sermons  were  beginning  to 
attract  a  most  distinguished  audience.  At 
Oriel,  he  and  his  friends  had  also  begun  to 
insist  that  their  tutorial  duties  had  a  pastoral 
side,  but  the  Provost  disagreed  strongly  and 
soon  ceased  to  give  them  any  new  pupils. 
Newman  was  therefore  left  more  free  to 
pursue  his  researches  on  the  Early  Church, 
and  in  1831  he  undertook  his  solid  history 
of  "  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century."  By 
the  following  summer  it  was  completed  ; 
and,  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown  from  over- 
work, he  arranged  to  accompany  Hurrell 
Froude  on  a  Mediterranean  tour.  It  was 
early  in  1833  that  they  presented  themselves 
together  at  the  English  College  in  Rome  and 
had  a  long  discussion  with  its  young  rector, 
Mgr.  Wiseman,  concerning  the  possibihty 
of  some  form  of  union  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  Wiseman  told  them  that  there 
could  be  no  compromise  over  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  they  left  Rome 
completely  convinced  that  union  between 
the  two  churches  was  impossible.  The 
interview  had  astonished  Wiseman  as  a 
revelation  of  new  impulses  stirring  in 
Oxford,  and  it  decided  him  then  that  he 


must  forsake  his  brilliant  career  as  an 
Oriental  professor  and  a  Roman  prelate,  to 
concentrate  upon  Catholic  revival  in  England. 
Newman's  own  records  suggest  that  Wise- 
man had  not  particularly  affected  him,  but 
he  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur 
and  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Rome.  In 
letters  home  he  described  it  as  "  the  most 
wonderful  place  in  the  world,  the  first  of 
cities,  and  all  I  ever  saw  are  but  as  dust 
(even  dear  Oxford  inclusive)  compared  with 
its  majesty  and  glory."  But  his  prejudices 
against  the  "  Roman  Catholic  system  "  were 
unabated,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  "  ever 
detested  it  so  much  that  I  cannot  detest  it 
more  by  seeing  it,"  although  he  claimed  to 
be  "  more  attached  than  ever  to  the  Catholic 
system."  His  tour  had  affected  him  pro- 
foundly, and  it  was  on  board  ship  during  the 
journey  outward  and  home  that  he  com- 
posed almost  the  entire  collection  of  his 
hymns,  including  the  famous  "  Lead, 
Kindly  Light  "  which  expressed  his  aspira- 
tions as  he  prepared  to  resume  his  active 
life  in  Oxford. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  return  to 
England  there  occurred  another  political 
controversy  which  provoked  him  to  sudden 
action  as  a  die-hard  in  the  High  Church 
party.  The  occasion  was  almost  as  para- 
doxical as  his  first  effort  in  public  affairs  to 
protest  against  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act.  The  Whig  Ministry  had  just  intro- 
duced the  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  which 
was  to  reduce  by  ten  the  preposterously 
large  number  of  bishops  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  Bill  manifestly  implied  a 
threat  of  similar  interference  by  Parliament 
wich  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
prevalent  indifference  to  religion  gave  every 
encouragement  to  such  intentions,  even  to 
the  full  extent  of  disestablishment.  The 
High  Church  party  treated  it  as  a  direct 
challenge  from  the  State,  and  when  Newman 
reached  Oxford  in  July  he  was  immediately 
drawn  into  co-operation  with  Keble  and 
Palmer  and  Froude  to  "  write  and  associate 
in  defence  of  the  Church."  A  few  days  later 
Keble  preached  his  sermon  on  the  *'  National 
Apostasy  "  which  Newman  afterwards  al- 
ways treated  as  the  origin  of  the  Oxford 
Movement. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolve  to  defend  the 
Church  the. first  of  the  "Tracts  for  the 
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Times  "  was  published  that  autumn.  It  was 
unsigned,  but  its  eloquence  and  learning 
revealed  Newman's  authorship.  The  tracts 
rapidly  acquired  a  wide  sale  and  in  1834 
Newman  also  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
British  Critic^  which  became  the  organ  of  the 
movement.  Newman's  sermons  at  St. 
Mary's  were  a  further  extension  of  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  effect  upon  the  previously 
frivolous  and  indifferent  atmosphere  of  the 
University  was  profound.  Those  who  re- 
called it  afterwards  could  scarcely  explain 
the  magnetic  influence  which  Newman 
exercised  w4th  an  unostentatious  and  almost 
reluctant  authority.  His  religious  convic- 
tions were  tending  constantly  towards  the 
CathoUc  tradition,  and  in  1836  he  initiated 
the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers,"  and  also  began 
to  use  the  Breviary  regularly.  In  the  same 
year  also  he  bought  land  at  Littlemore  to 
erect  a  small  church  there,  in  the  poorest 
and  neglected  part  of  his  fashionable 
parish.  It  was  in  1837,  when  many  of  his 
admirers  were  wondering  where  these 
various  Catholic  leanings  were  eventually  to 
lead,  that  Newman  evolved  in  a  series  of 
lectures  his  theory  that  the  Church  of 
England  occupied  the  Via  Media  or  middle 
way  between  the  earlier  errors  of  Rome  and 
the  later  errors  of  Protestantism.  This  cur- 
iously convenient  theory  was  expounded 
only  as  the  result  of  years  of  deep  research 
and  intensely  subtle  thought,  but  it  pro- 
vided an  ideally  simple  formula  for  those 
who  had  been  attracted  but  frightened  by 
the  revival  of  practices  and  doctrines  that 
had  been  discarded  since  the  Reformation. 
But  in  fact  Newman  had  scarcely  evolved 
the  theory  when  he  began  to  doubt  it.  Two 
years  later  he  was  to  confess,  after  a  close 
study  of  the  Monophysites,  that  -  he  had 
underestimated  *'  the  great  power  of  the 
Pope  "  at  that  early  epoch  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  confronted  by  Mgr.  Wiseman's 
controversial  article  about  the  Donatists  in 
the  Dublin  Review,  which  established  an 
extremely  close  parallel  between  their  claim 
to  have  preserved  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
succession  and  the  similar  claim  which 
Newman  and  his  friends  were  then  making 
for  the  Church  of  England.  Wiseman  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  English  College 
in  Rome  to  start  work  in  England  as 
president  of  Oscott  and  coadjutor  bishop  in 


the  Midlands.-  He  had  helped  to  found  the 
Dublin  Review  as  a  Catholic  quarterly  some 
years  before,  and  his  article  was  deliberately 
aimed  at  the  Tractarian  leaders.  He  showed 
how  the  Donatists'  claims  had  been  directly 
considered  and  dismissed,  for  an  over- 
whelmingly simple  reason,  by  St.  Augustine. 
Newman  not  only  could  not  answer  the 
argument  but  felt  shaken  in  his  whole  con- 
viction from  thenceforward.  He  was  so  un- 
certain and  distressed  in  his  own  beliefs,  and 
had  seen  such  increasing  restlessness  among 
his  younger  followers,  that  he  refused 
absolutely  to  meet  Catholics  for  discussion. 
To  clear  his  mind  again,  and  to  state  the 
general  theory  of  the  Via  Media  in  most 
exact  terms,  he  composed  his  famous  Tract 
Ninety,  which  claimed  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  could  all  be  interpreted  in  a  Catholic 
sense. 

Publication  of  Tract  Ninety  in  January 
1 841  marked  both  the  climax  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  It  had 
been  written  to  rally  all  waverers  who  were 
tending  towards  Rome,  and  to  satisfy  all  his 
own  followers  that  every  mark  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of 
England.  But  its  effect  was  to  scandalise  the 
ordinary  upholders  of  the  Establishment, 
who  had  never  felt  any  shame  in  being 
Protestants.  The  future  Archbishop  Tait  at 
once  got  three  other  tutors  to  lodge  a  formal 
protest,  and  within  a  week  the  tract  was 
officially  censured  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  in 
the  University.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
shared  in  the  general  alarm,  and  in  deference 
to  his  wishes  Newman  agreed  that  the  whole 
series  of  tracts  should  be  discontinued.  He 
could  no  longer  hope  that  the  Anglican 
authorities  would  even  tolerate  his  views, 
though  he  insisted  that  Tract  Ninety  had  not 
been  actually  condemned,  and  believed  that 
the  tracts  had  kindled  a  spirit  which  would 
continue  the  work  they  had  begun.  He  still 
preached  frequently  at  St.  Mary's,  where  his 
sermons  were  regularly  attended  by  almost 
everybody  of  note  in  the  University, 
whether  young  or  old,  but  he  had  almost 
abandoned  any  attempt  at  leadership  among 
his  followers.  They  waited  with  growing 
anxiety  to  watch  his  future  developments, 
while  individual  secessions  to  Rome  became 
always  more  frequent.  A  series  of  incidents 
which  marked  defeats   for  the  Tractarian 
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principles  made  Newman's  position  more 
and  more  precarious  and  drove  him  to 
complete  seclusion  at  Littlemore.  The  last 
phase  of  the  Movement  hastened  its  com- 
plete destruction  when  W.  G.  Ward's  pro- 
vocative book  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church  was  formally  condemned  by  Con- 
vocation early  in  1 845 .  One  after  another  of 
Newman's  disciples  became  Catholics  be- 
fore the  autumn,  until  in  September  even 
his  closest  intimates  at  Littlemore  were 
following  suit.  Each  went  separately  to 
some  Catholic  centre  to  be  received,  but 
Newman,  with  his  intensely  sensitive  temper, 
and  his  refusal  to  enter  into  controversy 
with  Catholics,  had  scarcely  any  Catholic 
acquaintance.  His  difficulty  w^as  overcome 
by  his  disciple  Dalgairns,  who  had  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  the  Italian  Father 
Dominic  Barberi  for  some  years  without 
their  having  met,  and  his  invitation  to 
Father  Dominic  to  stay  a  night  at  Little- 
more gave  Newman  the  opportunity  to  beg 
admission  by  him  to  "  the  One  true  Fold  of 
the  Redeemer." 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Newman  had  lived 
in  Oxford,  surrounded  by  associations  and 
friendships  which  had  become  inseparably 
woven  into  his  life.  At  forty-four  it  was  a 
fierce  ordeal  for  a  man  of  his  sensibility  and 
affectionate  nature,  to  be  uprooted  and  to 
enter  another  religious  communion  where 
he  had  no  friends  except  the  recent  converts. 
He  was  widely  suspected  of  instability,  and 
even  resented  as  a  former  opponent  of  the 
Catholic  Church  who  had  done  his  utmost 
to  prevent  others  from  joining  it.  His  active 
ministry  in  the  Church  of  England  had 
ceased  when  he  gave  up  St.  Mary's,  and  now 
he  had  also  severed  his  only  slender  link 
with  Oxford  University  by  resigning  his 
fellowship  at  Oriel.  The  movement  which 
he  had  led  was  publicly  disowned  by  the 
Anglican  bishops  and  its  members  were 
scattered.  Even  after  he  became  a  Catholic 
the  number  of  conversions  which  followed 
quickly  was  not  extremely  large.  Barely 
fifty  clergymen,  including  those  who  had 
become  Catholics  while  Newman  still  hesi- 
tated were  received  during  that  year.  But 
his  submission  had  its  effect  all  over  England. 
For  Wiseman,  as  for  Father  Dominic  Bar- 
beri, it  fulfilled  the  prayers  of  years  ;  and 
the  influx  of  so  many  gifted  and  experienced 


convert  clergymen  created  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  uniting  their  efforts  in  a  new 
congregation.  Newman,  after  spending 
some  months  at  Wiseman's  invitation  at  Old 
Oscott  which  he  renamed  Maryvale,  went 
to  Rome  to  study  and  to  arrange  the  future 
for  himself  and  his  friends.  Various  projects 
were  discussed,  but  the  solution  adopted  was 
to  form  an  Oratory  in  England  to  perform 
work  similar  to  that  of  St.  Philip  Neri's 
Oratory  among  the  young  men  in  Rome. 
London  would  have  been  the  natural  field 
for  such  work,  but  Bishop  Griffiths  still 
regarded  these  recent  converts  with  sus- 
picion, whereas  Wiseman  earnestly  desired 
their  help  in  Birmingham.  In  1 848  Newman 
was  ordained  in  Rome  and  returned  to 
establish  the  Oratory  for  which  the  Pope  had 
granted  the  official  brief.  But  by  that  time 
the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  Griffiths  had 
resulted  in  Wiseman's  translation  to  Lon- 
don; and  although  it  was  found  impossible 
to  alter  the  proposed  arrangements  which 
anchored  Newman  in  Birmingham,  a  second 
Oratory  was  founded  very  soon  afterwards 
in  London  with  Faber  as  its  head,  and  in- 
cluding the  younger  men  who  had  found 
Newman's  austerity  and  reticence  rather 
paralysing. 

The  long  essay  on  the  "  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine  "  which  Newman  had 
been  writing  at  Littlemore  was  published 
after  his  conversion,  and  when  he  returned 
from  Rome  he  was  eagerly  expected  to  en- 
gage actively  in  Catholic  apologetics.  Con- 
troversy with  his  old  friends  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  him,  but  he  could  not  resist 
the  pressure  brought  upon  him  to  enter  the 
lists,  after  the  Gorham  judgement  in  1850 
had  shown  that  an  Anglican  bishop  could 
be  compelled  to  appoint  a  clergyman  who 
openly  denied  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
baptism.  Newman's  lectures  on  "  The 
Difficulties  of  Anglicans  "  showed  how  for- 
midable a  controversialist  had  now  appeared 
on  the  Catholic  side  ;  and  at  the  end  of  1850 
his  talents  were  invoked  again  to  protest 
against  the  rabid  Protestant  outcry  which 
had  followed  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
hierarchy  with  Wiseman  as  the  first  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Evea  New- 
man's fastidious  spirit  was  roused  to  vehe- 
ment retort  when  he  delivered  in  the 
Birmingham  Corn  Exchange  his  lectures  on 
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"  The  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 
England.'*  In  one  lecture  he  dealt  fully  with 
the  career  of  an  apostate  Father  Achilli,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Italy  after  conviction 
of  various  crimes,  but  in  England  had  been 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  widely 
employed  by  the  Protestant  societies  to 
denounce  the  Catholic  Church.  Legal 
advice  had  assured  Newman  that  a  prosecu- 
tion foi:  criminal  libel  was  both  unlikely  and 
sure  to  fail,  but  Achilli  very  soon  brought 
criminal  proceedings.  For  two  years  New- 
man was  harassed  by  the  vain  attempt  to 
collect  witnesses  to  appear  in  England,  and 
by  the  actual  trial  in  which  both  judge  and 
jury  showed  the  grossest  unfairness.  He 
became  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  though 
the  case  ended  with  the  successful  appeal  by 
his  lawyers,  he  had  incurred  enormous  ex- 
penses. But  these  were  quickly  paid  for  him 
by  subscriptions  from  all  over  the  world. 

While  the  Achilli  trial  was  impending, 
Newman  received  further  evidence  of  the 
high  regard  of  Catholics  in  the  invitation 
from  Archbishop  CuUen  to  become  rector 
of  a  new  Catholic  university  in  Dublin.  The 
university  was  intended  to  serve  young 
Catholics  from  both  England  and  Ireland, 
and  nothing  could  have  appealed  more 
strongly  to  Newman,  especially  as  the 
founder  of  the  EngHsh  Oratory.  He 
accepted,  and  was  to  be  in  Dublin  during 
every  term,  but  to  remain  head  of  his  new 
Congregation  in  Birmingham,  with  its  off- 
shoot already  vigorously  established  in 
London  under  Faber.  His  prestige  and 
influence  were  further  enhanced  by  the  first 
synod  of  the  new  hierarchy  in  1 8  5  2,  at  which 
he  preached  his  immortal  sermon  on  the 
"  Second  Spring."  And  soon  afterwards, 
when  difficulties  had  arisen  between  him  and 
Archbishop  CuUen  over  various  matters 
concerning  the  Catholic  University,  New- 
man received  direct  word  from  Cardinal 
Wiseman  that  the  Pope  had  arranged  to 
nominate  him  a  bishop  so  that  he  could  meet 
the  Irish  bishops  on  equal  terms.  The 
nomination  was  delayed,  and  never  mater- 
ialized, because  the  Irish  bishops  resented 
Wiseman's  interference  and  insisted  that  the 
request  should  come  from  them.  But  his 
status  as  a  Catholic  certainly  contrasted 
strongly  with  his  lonely  and  discredited 
position  some  eight  years  previously,  as  an 


Anglican  clergyman  without  duties  and  an 
Oxford  don  without  pupils,  living  in  forlorn 
seclusion  at  Littlemore. 

Disappointments  undoubtedly,  followed. 
The  Catholic  university  in  Dublin  could  not 
possibly  have  succeeded,  for  lack  of  suffi- 
cient students  of  adequate  means  in  Ireland, 
while  English  Catholics  were  not  prepared 
to  send  their  sons  to  Ireland  where  the 
university  could  not  even  confer  degrees. 
Newman  had  not  even  intended  to  remain  as 
rector  for  the  six  years  which  he  actually 
devoted  to  it,  for  he  believed  that  at  his  age 
all  his  energies  were  needed  for  the  Oratory. 
But  delays  and  misunderstandings  with 
Archbishop  CuUen  made  him  devote  far 
more  time  and  care  to  the  experiment  than 
he  had  wished  :  and  the  result  was  the 
collection  of  lectures  and  writings  concern- 
ing Catholic  higher  education  which  has 
been  Newman's  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  Catholic  life  in  our  own  time.  But 
after  six  years,  and  with  a  dwindling  band  of 
students,  Newman  acceded  to  the  Orator- 
ians'  urgent  requests  that  he  should  come 
home.  He  was  nearing  sixty,  and  Wiseman 
had  other  special  tasks  awaiting  him.  One 
of  the  first  was  to  undertake  a  new  Catholic 
translation  of  the  Bible,  but  this  also  re- 
sulted in  failure  from  lack  of  previous  con- 
sideration.    The    American   bishops    soon 

,  wrote  to  say  that  they  also  had  a  new  trans- 
lation in  progress  ;  and  as  pubHcation  would 
obviously  require  the  whole  market  in 
English-speaking  countries,  the  English 
project  was  dropped  for  lack  of  funds. 
Newman  had  approached  the  task  with  his 

•  usual  thoroughness  and  zeal,  and  he  felt  that 
precious  time  had  again  been  wasted.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  involved  in  further  fruit- 
less efforts  when  Wiseman  begged  him  to 
assume  the  editorship  of  the  Rambler  which 
had  become  seriously  suspect  of  heresy. 
Again  he  found  himself  in  a  false  position, 
and  that  he  was  now  being  personally 
accused  of  holding  unorthodox  views  and 
of  encouraging  disaffection  to  authority. 
Wiseman's  death  in  1865  was  soon  followed 
by  Manning's  appointment  as  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  ;  and  Manning,  since  he 
became  a  Catholic,  had  been  a  ruthless 
opponent  of  liberalism  and  an  extreme  up- 
holder of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power.  The 
issue  became  urgently  actual  when  the  Pope 
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was  threatened  with  invasion,  and  when  in  ' 
1870  the  Papal  States  were  actually  overrun 
and  confiscated.  Manning  was  the  uncom- 
promising champion  of  Papal  prerogatives, 
while  Newman  not  only  doubted  the 
necessity  of  the  Temporal  Power  but  felt 
that  the  attempt  to  define  Papal  Infallibility 
as  a  dogma  was  a  needless  cause  of  distress 
to  many  devout  persons. 

The  later  years  of  Newman's  life  were 
clouded  by  the  intense  conflict  which 
developed  on  these  issues  between  him  and 
Manning  and  his  supporters.  Manning 
became  one  of  the  foremost  protagonists  of 
Papal  Infallibility  at  the  Vatican  Council, 
urging  openly  that  the  decree  should  be 
passed  as  a  clear  sign  from  the  whole 
Catholic  world  of  its  support  for  the  Pope 
when  he  had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  his 
rights.  Newman  himself  had  explained 
openly  that  he  believed  in  the  Pope's  in- 
fallibiHty,  but  that  others  who  did  not 
accept  that  view  would  be  exposed  to  a 
needless  strain  upon  their  faith.  While  the 
controversy  raged,  Mgr.  Dupanloup  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  minority  constantly 
treated  Newman  as  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  their  side.  When  the  issue 
had  been  settled  Manning  still  regarded 
Newman  as  a  source  of  danger  and  unrest ; 
and  Newman  felt  keenly  that  he  was  capable 
of  more  active  service  to  the  Church  than 
he  was  allowed  opportunity  to  give.  His 
supreme  service,  in  fact,  was  to  be  that  of  his 
personal  and  spiritual  influence.  All  through 
his  life  he  had  kept  up  an  immense  personal 
correspondence,  and  in  the  relative  inac- 
tivity of  his  later  years  at  the  Oratory,  much 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  this  ceaseless 
effort  to  be  of  direct  help  to  others.  And  by 
far  the  most  influential  of  his  writings  was 
in  the  same  way  personal.  He  had  suffered 
bitterly  from  constant  imputations  of  bad 
faith,  not  only  for  his  change  of  creed,  but 
for  the  subtlety  of  his  position  in  his  Anglo- 
Catholic  days.  The  opportunity  to  defend 
him.self  in  detail  came  unexpectedly  in  1864, 
when  Charles  Kingsley  in  a  review  in 
Macmillan* s  Maga':(ine  made  a  gratuitous 
reference  to  him  as  having  taught  that 
**  Truth  for  its  own  sake  need  not  be,  and  on 
the  whole  ought  not  to  be,  a  virtue  with  the 
Roman  clergy."  Kingsley's  evasive  answers 
to  Newman's  indignant  protests  resulted  in 
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Newman's  writing  the  Apologia  pro  Vita 
Sua  at  top  speed  for  publication  in  instal- 
ments. Its  success  as  a  vindication  was 
overwhelming  and  brought  him  tributes  of 
affection  and  admiration  from  all  sides.  But 
it  was  the  last  dazzling  triumph  of  his  gifts 
of  controversy.  For  some  ten  years  after- 
wards he  suffered  a  sense  of  frustration,  in 
spite  of  his  advancing  years,  through  being 
made  the  object  of  many  suspicions.  But  he 
presided  happily  over  the  Oratory  at 
Edgbaston  and  over  the  highly  successful 
secondary  school  which,  at  the  request  of 
many  distinguished  converts,  he  had  founded 
in  connection  with  it. 

For  his  writings  and  his  unrivalled 
academic  distinction,  for  the  gentleness  and 
sympathy  and  charm  which  went  with  the 
essential  holiness  and  apostolic  fervour  of 
his  character,  and  not  least  for  his  work  in 
founding  and  directing  the  Oratory  and  the 
Oratory  school,  Newman  acquired  the 
affectionate  admiration  of  the  Catholic  laity 
beyond  any  other  priest  in  England.  And 
it  was  a  large  group  of  distinguished  laymen, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
decided  to  appeal  personally  to  the  new 
Pope  Leo  XIII  to  give  recognition  to  his 
vast  services  to  the  Catholic  Church  by 
nominating  him  as  a  Cardinal.  In  1877  the 
unexpected  news  of  the  Pope's  decision 
reached  him  in  Birmingham,  and  he  was 
divided  between  boundless  gratitude  for 
such  an  honour,  and  a  feeling  of  utter 
inability  to  uproot  his  life  in  old  age. 
Bishop  Ullathorne  conveyed  clearly  the 
reply  that  in  his  frail  health  he  could  not 
leave  England  to  reside  in  Rome,  but  that 
he  would  accept  the  honour  most  grate- 
fully if  he  could  remain  at  the  Oratory.  Not 
for  over  two  centuries  had  such  an  excep- 
tion been  made,  but  the  Pope  renewed  the 
precedent  without  hesitation.  To  his  Ora- 
torians  Newman  expressed  his  deepest 
feelings  when  he  informed  them  of  his 
Cardinalate,  saying,  "  The  cloud  is  lifted 
from  me  for  ever."  It  was  the  same  cloud 
that  had  caused  him  distress  at  almost  every 
stage  of  his  active  life.  Years  before,  he  had 
written  himself,  "  I  should  be  so  out  of  my 
element  if  I  were  without  that  cold  shade  on 
the  side  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  which 
I  have  dwelt  nearly  all  my  life,  my  eyes 
would  be  so  dazed,  and  my  limbs  so  relaxed 


were   I   brought   out   to  bask  in  the   full  could  confer  :   and  when  he  died  in  1890  at 

sunof  ecclesiastical  favour,  that  I  should  not  Edgbaston,  it  was  Manning  who  preached 

know  how  to  act  and  should  make  a  fool  of  his    panegyric   and   proclaimed   that    **  we 

myself.'*  For  fourteen  years  he  was  to  enjoy  have    lost    the    greatest    witness    of    our 

the  highest  honour  that  the  Catholic  Church  faith.*' 
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BIRMINGHAM   ORATORY  TO-DAY 


x\EWMAN'S   GRAVE    AT    REDNAL 


IT     IS     THE     SECOND     FIU^M      11  IE     RIGHT 


NEWMAN   AS   A   MASTER   OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE 


BY 


J.  LEWIS  MAY 


FEW  things,  one  imagines,  would  have 
been  more  distasteful  to  Cardinal  New- 
man than  to  hear  himself  described  as  a 
man  of  letters  ;  and  this,  not  at  all  because 
such  a  designation  might  be  considered  to 
imply  an  inadequate  estimation  of  his 
genius  (we  do  not  call  Shakespeare  a  "  man 
of  letters,"  or  Milton,  or  Fenelon,  or 
Wordsworth)  but  because  for  Newman, 
literature  was  always  a  means  to  an  end, 
never  an  end  in  itself.  If  he  proved  himself, 
as  he  did,  among  the  greatest  masters  of 
English  of  his  own,  or  any  previous,  genera- 
tion, the  works  which  raised  him  to  this 
eminence  were  almost  all  of  them  occasional, 
growing,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  out  of  the 
duties  which  lay  upon  him,  or  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment."  The  "art  of 
writing,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  but  the 
handmaiden  of  his  larger  purpose,  which 
was  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the 
only  means  then  available  of  spreading  the 
faith  that  was  within  him  to  multitudes 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  living  voice. 

If  he  strove,  and  strive,  indeed,  he  did,  to 
perfect  his  mastery  over  this  ancillary  instru- 
ment, it  was  with  no  literary  ambition  as 
such,  but  solely  that  he  might  bring  his 
written  words  to  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
spiritual  vision  that  was  within  him.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  striving.  Those 
pages  which  read  so  naturally,  so  easily, 
which  exhibit  that  quality  of  "  inevitability  " 
which  Matthew  Arnold  somewhere  pro- 
claims to  be  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  works  of  genius,  were  often  the 
result  of  an  agony  of  effort  amounting,  as  he 
himself  has  told  us,  to  something  like  physi- 
cal pain.  "  The  first  book  I  wrote,"  he 
confesses  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  my 
Arians,  I  was  almost  fainting  daily,  when  I 


was  finishing  it,  and  (except  my  Parochial 
Sermons)  every  book  I  have  written,  before 
and  since  I  was  a  Catholic,  has  been  a  sort 
of  operation,  the  distress  has  been  so  great. 
The  Irish  Discourses,  now  (thank  God)  all 
but  finished,  have  been  the  most  painful  of 
all."  Nearly  everything  he  wrote,  however 
convincingly  it  may  give  the  impression  of 
effortless  and  triumphant  ease,  had  been,  in 
fact,  the  object  of  constantly  reiterated 
revision  and  is  an  example  of  that  perfection 
of  art  whose  crowning  virtue  is  its  own  con- 
cealment. Art,  then,  it  was,  but  emphati- 
cally not  "  Art  for  art's  sake." 

Of  course,  there  is  an  exception,  and  a 
conspicuous  one,  to  this  general  statement, 
the  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  was  written 
currente  calamo,  and  given  to  the  world,  in 
seven  consecutive  weeks,  and  the  result  of 
this  stupendous  effort  was  a  masterpiece 
that  will  endure  as  long  as  the  English 
language  itself,  a  poignant  human  document 
that  won  him,  then  and  there,  an  abiding  V 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  of 
whatever  school  of  thought  and  belief. 
Never,  within  the  memory  of  men  then 
living,  had  accents  like  these  fallen  on  the 
ear  before.  Men  stood  entranced,  "  like 
wonder-wounded  hearers,"  by  the  beauty 
and  pathos  of  the  story  that  was  being  so 
swiftly  unfolded.  Only  once  before,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  has  such 
masterly  rapidity  of  composition  been  sur- 
passed. Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  said,  wrote 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  in  a  fortnight,  but 
then  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  not  to  lay  bare  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  soul,  to  "  pluck  out 
the  heart  "  of  his  mystery. 

Newman's  prose,  as  Pater  accurately 
observed,  is  essentially  musical.  No  writer 
in  English,  certainly  no  prose  writer,  ever 
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had  a  more  delicate  sense  of  rhythm,  of 
cadence.  Cicero  he  acknowledges  as  his 
master,  his  only  one ;  nevertheless,  one 
cannot  but  surmise  that  the  harmonies  of 
the  great  composers  whom  he  loved,  the 
harmonies,  familiar  to  his  ear  from  child- 
hood (for  his  father  was  an  ardent  musician) 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  of  Beethoven  and 
Handel  must,  in  some  mysterious  way,  have 
contributed  to  the  spell,  the  enchantment,  of 
his  own  verbal  music.  Listen  for  a  moment 
to  this  ;  it  is  a  passage,  from  one  of  his 
essays  on  the  Benedictines,  in  which  he 
laments  that  Christianity  has  had, 

*'  no  Virgil  to  describe  the  old  monks 
at  their  rural  labours,  as  it  has  had  a  Sacchi 
or  a  Domenichino  to  paint  them.  How 
could  he  have  portrayed  St.  Paulinus  or 
St.  Serenus  in  his  garden,  who  could 
draw  so  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  old 
Corycian,  raising  amid  the  thicket  his 
scanty  pot  -  herbs  upon  the  nook  of  land 
which  '  was  not  good  for  tillage,  nor  for 
pasture,  nor  for  vines.  .  .  .'  He  who  loved 
the  valley,  the  winding  stream  and  wood, 
and  the  hidden  life  which  they  offer,  and 
the  deep  lessons  which  they  whisper,  how 
could  he  have  illustrated  that  wonderful 
union  of  prayer,  penance,  toil  and  literary 
work,  the  true  otium  cum  dignitate,  a  fruit- 
ful leisure  and  a  meek-hearted  dignity 
which  is  exempUfied  in  the  Benedictine  ! 
That  ethereal  fire  which  enabled  the 
prince  of  Latin  poets  to  take  up  the 
Sibyl's  strain  and  to  adumbrate  the 
glories  of  a  supernatural  future,  that 
serene  philosophy  which  has  strewn  his 
poems  v%dth  sentiments  that  come  home 
to  the  heart,  that  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  sorrows  of  human  kind  and  with  the 
action  and  passion  of  human  nature,  how 
well  would  they  have  served  to  illustrate 
the  patriarchal  history  and  office  of  the 
monks  in  the  broad  German  countries,  or 
the  deeds,  the  words,  and  the  visions  of  a 
St.  Odilo  or  a  St.  Aelred  !  " 

*'  Mozart "  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  some  words  of  my  own)  '*  never 
orchestrated  a  theme  with  greater  felicity, 
or  with  daintier  or  lovelier  effect.  .  .  .  How 
rich  and  resonant  the  harmonies  which 
crash  out  in  *  that  ethereal  fire  which  enabled 


the  prince"  of  Latin  poets  to  take  up  the 
Sibyl's  strain  and  to  adumbrate  the  glories  of 
a  supernatural  future.  .  .  .*  Then,  the  con- 
trast— as  the  piping  of  the  blackbird  among 
the  quiet  woods  and  fields — of  *  that  serene 
philosophy  which  has  strewn  his  poems 
with  sentiments  which  come  home  to  the 
heart,'  and  so  on  to  the  end,  to  *  a  St.  Odilo 
or  a  St.  Aelred  ' — like  the  soft,  open  notes 
of  flute  and  oboe,  liquid  as  drops  of  glisten- 
ing rain  when-  the  sun  shines  out  after  an 
April  shower. 

Who,  again,  could  fail  to  be  stirred,  as  at 
the  opening  harmonies  of  some  majestic 
symphony,  by  the  stately  prelude  to  his 
famous  sermon,  "  The  Second  Spring  "  ? 
"  We  have,"  he  begins,  "  familiar  experience 
of  the  order,  the  constancy,  the  perpetual 
renovation  of  the  material  world  which  sur- 
rounds us.  Frail  and  transitory  as  is  every 
part  of  it,  restless  and  migratory  as  are  its 
elements,  never  ceasing  as  are  its  changes, 
still  it  abides."  Then,  after  a  quiet  continua- 
tion of  the  theme,  comes  a  chain  of  phrases 
of  the  purest,  the  most  luminous,  the  most 
magical  beauty  :  "  Each  hour,  as  it  comes, 
is  but  a  testimony  how  fleeting,  yet  how 
secure,  how  certain  is  the  great  whole.  It  is 
like  an  image  on  the  waters,  which  is  ever 
the  same  though  the  waters  ever  flow. 
Change  upon  change — yet  one  change  cries 
out  to  another,  like  the  alternate  Seraphim, 
in  praise  and  glory  of  their  Maker.  The  sun 
sinks  to  rise  again  :  the  day  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  to  be  born  out  of 
it,  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  never  been  quenched. 
Spring  passes  into  summer,  and  through 
summer  and  autumn  into  winter,  only  the 
more  surely,  by  its  own  ultimate  return,  to 
triumph  over  that  grave  towards  which  it 
resolutely  hastened  from  its  first  hour." 
How  simple  it  all  is,  but  with  the  noble 
simplicity  of  genius.  The  words  are  the 
words  of  our  common,  everyday  speech, 
but  with  what  distinction,  with  what  grave 
and  stately  beauty  are  they  woven  together  1 
It  is  inimitable  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
spontaneous  emanation  of  a  beautiful  soul, 
because  it  is  set  down  by  that  mysterious 
power,  external  to  self,  that  takes  the  pen  of 
the  writer,  or  the  brush  of  the  painter,  or  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor,  and  limns,  in  words, 
or  in  colour  or  in  marble,  the  creation  of 
utterly  harmonious,  unique  and  inaccessible 
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perfection  which  we  call  a  work  of  genius. 

"There  have  been  many  great  masters  of 
English  prose,  before  Newman,  who  drew 
rich  and  majestic  harmonies  from  the 
English  tongue.  But  what  Newman  did 
with  English  is  analogous  to  that  which 
Virgil  did  with  that  hitherto  somewhat 
rugged  and  intractable  medium,  the  Latin 
hexameter  ;  he  lent  it  a  grace,  a  flexibility,  a 
rapidity  which  it  had  rarely,  if  ever,  dis- 
played before.  He  lent  it  wings,  and,  above 
all,  he  made  it  sing.  To  adapt  what  Matthew 
Arnold  said  of  Homer's  poetry,  we  may  say 
of  Newman's  prose,  that  it  has  all  the 
energy  and  power  of  the  prose  of  our  ruder 
climates,  but  that  it  has,  besides,  the  pure 
lines  of  an  Ionian  hori2on,  the  liquid  clear- 
ness of  an  Ionian  sky. 

But  we  must  beware  of  laying  too  much 
stress,  or  rather  too  exclusive  a  stress,  on  the 
style,  the  craftsmanship  of  Newman.  A 
craftsman,  conscientious  and  infinitely  pains- 
taking, he  certainly  was,  writing  and  re- 
writing, altering,  amending,  over  and  over 
again,  until  he  was,  not  indeed  satisfied — 
the  artist  is  never  satisfied — but  until  he 
deemed  that  he  had  done  all  that  was 
humanly  possible,  to  adumbrate  in  words  the 
idea,  the  vision  within  him.  But  that  does 
not  account,  save  in  a  minor  degree,  for  the 
fascination,  the  spell,  which  his  writings  lay, 
and,  as  long  as  the  English  language  con- 
tinues to  be  studied,  will  never  cease  to  lay, 
upon  the  heart  that  is  attuned  to  his  message. 

It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  my  old  head- 
master, or,  rather,  an  article  of  his  literary 
faith,  that  a  writer  was  great  in  proportion 
as  he  impressed  his  own  personality  upon 
us.  "  What  we  love  best  in  the  great 
writers,"  he  would  say,  quoting  Lamartine, 
"  is  not  their  works  but  themselves.^*  Were 
we  conscious,  as  we  read  the  words  of  a 
given  writer — Shakespeare,  let  us  s^y,  or 
Wordsworth,  or  Virgil — conscious  of  a 
living  presence  within  or  beyond  the  words, 
more  moving,  more  mysterious  than  they? 
Did  we,  with  our  inward  ear,  catch  the 
sound  of  his  voice  ?  Did  we,  with  the  eye  of 
the  spirit,  discern,  to  use  Newman's  own  ex- 
quisite phrase,  "  the  beauty  of  his  moral 
countenance  "  ?  *'  If  so,"  he  would  declare, 
"  if  you  are  conscious  of  that  presence,  if 
you  can  hear  that  voice,  then  he  is  among 
the  greatest."    Judged  by  this  test,  John 


Henry  Newman,  at  least  for  some  of  us,  is 
of  that  glorious  company,  and  we  are  sealed 
of  the  tribe  of  his  disciples.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  to 
those  whose  hearts  he  stirs  mysteriously,  as 
with  the  breath  of  an  angel's  wing,  he  is 
there,  beside  us,  or  within  us,  an  ever- 
living  presence.  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur.  Such 
was  the  motto  this  rarest  of  souls  chose  for 
his  cardinal's  shield,  as  if  he,  triumphant 
wielder  of  words,  lord  of  language,  though 
he  was,  was  yet  aware  that  there  was  some- 
thing beyond  the  reach  of  human  utterance, 
something  that  words,  with  whatever  skill 
disposed,  were  yet  unavailing  to  convey, 
something  that  only  "  heart  can  tell  to  heart." 

"  Many  things  are  written,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished critic  of  to-day,  "  few  are  re- 
membered, and  of  those  few,  few  are  remem- 
bered passionately,  as  though  to  forget  them 
were  to  die."^  Memorable,  moving  words. 
Not  less  so  are  those  in  which  the  same 
writer  speaks  of  that  mysterious,  incom- 
municable something,  within,  or  beyond, 
the  words,  which  we<may  feel  but  can  never 
define.  Words,  potent  as  they  are  for  good 
or  ill,  are  yet  powerless  to  impart  the 
supreme,  the  crowning  message.  Let  them 
pass,  like  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes  ; 
then,  let  us  listen,  in  the  silence  of  the  heart, 
for  an  echo  fraught  for  those  who  hear  it 
with  a  mysterious,  intimate  significance, 
profound,  appealing,  urgent  yet  for  ever  in- 
communicable.   Cor  ad  cor  loquitur. 

John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman,  whose 
passage  ex  utnhris  et  imaginihus  in  veritatem 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Catholics  the  world 
over  are  celebrating  at  this  time,  the  great 
Englishman  whose  mortal  remains  lie  in 
that  lowly  grave  at  Rednal  among  the 
Lickey  Hills,  is  not  dead  ;  he  yet  dwells,  a 
spiritual  presence  in  the  world,  continuing, 
as  of  old,  to  beckon  the  faltering  and  the 
hesitant  across  the  dark  frontier  into  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  Blessed  Vision  of 
Peace.  Like  the  great  Roman  poet,  that 
anima  naturaliter  Christiana,  whom  he  loved 
and  praised  so  well,  he,  too,  is  a 

**  Light  among  the  vanished  ages," 

but  a  light,  also,  for  this  generation,  and  fcrr 
the  generations  yet  unborn. 

1  J.  Middleton  Murray,  Keats  and  Shakespeare^ 
Introduction. 
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FATHER  DOMINIC  AND 
CARDINAL    NEWMAN  (') 

BY 
HENRY  TRISTRAM 


ON  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  June  24, 
1 844,  Newman  in  retirement  at  Little- 
more,  made  this  momentous  entry  in 
his  diary  :  "  Dr.  Fergusson  called — and  Fr. 
Domenico.*'  The  former  was  a  young 
secular  priest,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Rome  ;  but  as  he  plays  no  part  in  this 
story,  he  may  be  dismissed  without  further 
notice,  especially  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  two  callers 
appeared  at  Littlemore  on  the  same  day. 
But  Father  Dominic's  visit  was  charged 
with  consequences,  which  have  not  yet 
ceased,  and  never  will  cease,  to  influence  the 
history  of  Catholicism,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  all  over  the  world.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  Father  Dominic 
and  Newman  came  face  to  face  ;  and  they 
had  never  even  exchanged  a  single  letter 
with  each  other.  They  knew  each  other  by 
name,  but  that  was  all ;  otherwise  they  were 
complete  and  entire  strangers.  Yet  now 
their  names  are,  and  always  will  be,  in- 
extricably linked  in  the  memories  of  all 
Catholics. 

What  was  it  then  that  brought  Father 
Dominic  to  Littlemore  on  that  summer  day 
a  century  ago  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  his  life,  which  reads 
like  a  romance,  true  in  fact,  but  almost  too 
improbable  for  fiction.  Humanly  speaking, 
the  visit  may  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a 

1  This  paper  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  help  of  Life  and  Letters  of  Father  Dominic  and 
Vtn.  Dominic  Barber i  in  England^  both  by  Father 
Urban  Young,  C.P.,  to  whom  I  here  make  my  grate- 
fill  acknowledgments.  They  will  be  referred  to  as 
Father  Dominic  and  Dominic  Barberi  respectively. 
I  observe  too,  that  Dr.  Denis  Gwynn  in  the  Clergy 
Review  (Feb.,  1945,  pp.  49-58)  maintains  the  point 
of  view  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  out  in 
what  follows. 


collocation  of  fortuitous  circumstances ; 
but  for  those  who  look  deeper  into  things, 
it  illustrates  how  God  intervenes  in  human 
affairs,  and  chooses  the  proper  instruments 
for  His  purposes,  not  as  man  would  choose, 
but  as  He  wills.  Newman  has  himself 
related  the  story,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  his  words  :  *'  On  the  Apen- 
nines, near  Viterbo,  there  dwelt  a  shepherd- 
boy  .  .  .  whose  mind  had  early  been  drawn 
heavenward  ;  and,  one  day,  as  he  prayed 
before  an  ir^iage  of  the  Madonna,  he  felt  a 
vivid  intimation  that  he  was  destined  to 
preach  the  Gospel  under  the  northern  sky. 
There  appeared  no  means  by  which  a  Roman 
peasant  should  be  turned  into  a  missionary ; 
nor  did  the  prospect  open,  when  this  youth 
found  himself,  first  a  lay-brother,  then  a 
father,  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion. 
Yet,  though  no  external  means  appeared, 
the  inward  impression  did  not  fade  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  became  more  definite,  and  in 
process  of  time,  instead  of  the  dim  north, 
England  was  engraven  on  his  heart.  And, 
strange  to  say,  as  years  went  on,  without  his 
seeking,  for  he  was  simply  under  obedience, 
our  peasant  found  himself  at  length  upon 
the  very  shore  of  the  stormy  northern  sea, 
whence  Cassar  of  old  looked  out  for  a  new 
world  to  conquer  :  yet  that  he  should  cross 
the  strait  was  still  as  little  likely  as  before. 
However,  it  was  as  likely  as  that  he  should 
ever  have  got  so  near  it ;  and  he  used  to  eye 
the  restless,  godless,  waves,  and  wonder 
with  himself  whether  the  day  would  ever 
come  when  he  should  be  carried  over  them. 
And  come  it  did,  not,  however,  by  any 
determination  of  his  own,  but  by  the  same 
Providence  which  thirty  years  before  had 
given  him  the  anticipation  of  it."^  Perhkps 
2  Loss  and  Gain,  p.  423. 
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this  is  the  story  as  Newman  heard  it  from 
Father  Dominic's  own  Hps.  It  reached  its 
culmination  early  in  October  1841,  when  he 
arrived  in  England",  not  on  a  visit,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  but  for  good.  Almost  three 
years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  he  first  en- 
countered Newman. 

It  is  a  tempting  question,  whether  the 
course  of  Newman's  life  would  have  been 
changed,  if  he  and  Hurrell  Froude  had 
fallen  in  with  Father  Dominic  instead  of  Dr. 
Wiseman,  or  in  addition  to  Dr.  Wiseman, 
during  their  visit  to  Rome  in  1833.  They 
might  almost  have  done  so,  for  Father 
Dominic  had  professed  theology  in  the  Pas- 
sionist  house  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  and 
made  a  point  of  getting  into  touch  with  the 
pre-Tractarian  converts,  such  as  Trelawny, 
Spencer,  and  Lisle  Phillipps,  from  whom  he 
acquired  first-hand  information  about  the 
state  of  religion  in  England.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  ;  when  Newman  was  in  Rome,  he  was 
at  Lucca,  and  about  to  be  moved  to  Southern 
Italy.  Hence  it  is  idle  to  speculate  ;  but  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  Newman, 
although  he  had  from  Froude  already  im- 
bibed certain  specifically  Catholic  doctrines, 
was  still  too  remote  from  the  Church  to  have 
fallen  to  any  extent  under  Father  Dominic's 
influence. 

More  than  a  decade  passed  by  before  they 
met,  and  then  their  meeting  took  place  under 
far  different  circumstances.  Father  Dominic 
had  been  in  England  for  three  years,  and 
Newman  had  withdrawn  from  the  Move- 
ment which  he  had  helped  to  inaugurate. 
At  Littlemore  there  lived  with  him  a  young 
Oxford  graduate,  John  Dobree  Dalgairns, 
who  had  in  1841,  during  the  Tract  Ninety 
debacle,  with  the  assistance,  perhaps  even 
at  the  dictation  of,  W.  G.  Ward,  addressed 
to  the  Paris  Univers  a  letter,  signed  unjeune 
memhre  de  V  Universite,  on  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Oxford,  appealing  to  foreign  Catholics 
for  their  understanding  and  sympathy.  This 
came  to  the  notice  of  Father  Dominic,  then 
in  Belgium  with  his  heart  set  on  England  ; 
and  he  was  moved  to  reply  in  a  long  letter, 
dated  May  5 ,  1 841,  which  also  was  published 
in  the  Univers.  Newman  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  see  this  formidable  composition, 
but  what  he  thought  of  it,  we  do  not  know. 
In  his  position  at  the  time  he  would  hardly 
have  appreciated  to  the  full  the  force  of 


Father  Dominic's  arguments.  His  own  par- 
ticular difficulty  lay  elsewhere  ;  and  several 
years  were  to  elapse  before  this  was 
removed.  Yet  he  never  felt  inclined  to  dis- 
parage Father  Dominic's  intellectual  capa- 
city. *'  A  very  sharp  clever  man  ...  in  his 
way,"  was  his  verdict,  as  expressed  to  H. 
Wilberforce  on  October  7,  1845,^  and  to 
J.  R.  Hope-Scott  on  December  23  in  the 
same  year,  "  a  shrewd  and  a  good  and  a  deep 
divine."  2 

Father  Dominic  eventually  discovered, 
what  had  become  an  open  secret  at  Oxford, 
the  identity  of  the  writer  ;  and  they  re- 
mained in  touch  with  each  other  by  cor- 
respondence. This  was  the  situation  until 
the  summer  of  1844,  when  Father  Dominic 
went  to  open  a  mission  at  Radford,  the 
nearest  point  to  Oxford  which  he  had  yet 
reached,  on  Sunday,  June  16.  He  hoped,  as 
he  wrote  to  the  Father  General,  *'  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  someone  of  these 
so-called  Puseyites,  particularly  the  one 
[Dalgairns]  with  whom  I  correspond,  with- 
out ever  having  seen  him."^  On  July  15  he 
sent  the  Father  General  an  account  of  the 
visit :  "  When  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford  I  paid  a  visit  to  Littlemore  to  see 
the  new  monastery  of  Anglican  '  monks,  ' 
and  was  received  with  great  cordiality  and 
sincere  regard  by  Dr.  Newman,  the  founder, 
and  by  his  disciples.  Among  them  was  the 
one  who  wrote  me  the  Latin  letter  of  which 
I  sent  you  a  copy  whilst  still  in  Belgium. 
We  talked  of  various  matters  of  religion, 
etc.  .  .  .  One  thing  I  can  say  is  that  these 
Oxford  men  work  like  martyrs  for  a  good 
cause.  Let  us  pray  much,  much."*  This 
letter  is  of  unique  interest,  as  being,  slight 
though  it  is,  the  only  account  of  the  visit 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  Newman  was 
singularly  reticent  about  it,  so  much  so  that 
he  never  referred  to  it  at  the  time  in  any  of 
his  letters.  From  him  we  learn  only  that  his 
conversation  with  Father  Dominic  lasted  no 
more  than  a  "  few  minutes,"^  and  that  the 
object  of  his  coming  was  "  to  see  the 
chapel."^   Of  course  Newman  means  by  the 

1  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  93. 

2  Not  published. 

3  Dominic  Barberi,  p.  99. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

5  Apologia,  p.  235. 

6  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  93. 
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**  chapel  "  the  oratory  in  the  cottages  ;  but 
it  is  related  that  he  took  him  to  the  village 
church,  and  that  Father  Dominic  knelt 
down  there  and  prayed.  It  may  be  too  that 
Father  Dominic  during  their  talk,  playing 
upon  the  name  of  the  village,  remarked, 
"  A  little  more,  and  all  will  be  well,"  just  as 
in  a  letter  to  Dalgairns  on  September  22, 
1845,  he  said,  "  A  little  more  still,  and  we 
shall  see  happy  results  from  Littlemore." 
Perhaps  that  was  how  he  came  to  leave  on 
Newman's  mind  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  "  simple  quaint  man."^ 

Nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that  New- 
man revealed  any  of  his  secrets  to  Father 
Dominic  during  their  brief  conversation. 
He  did  not  take  strangers,  nor  even  friends, 
into  his  confidence.  We  may  recall  that 
Wiseman's  emissary  came  a  year  later  to  spy 
out  the  land,  and  went  away  unenlightened.^ 
The  "  declaration "  reported  by  Father 
Dominic  to  the  General,  ^  and  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  reply ,^  cannot  have  been  made  to 
Father  Dominic,  for  it  was  "  openly " 
made,  and  "  great  results  "  were  anticipated 
from  it ;  but  w^hat  it  was,  must  remain  a 
mystery. 

In  connection  with  this  visit,  however, 
one  question  arises,  and  that  is,  what  was  its 
significance  for  Newman,  since  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  it  marked  a  turning-point 
in  his  life  ?  Writing  to  Dean  Church  on 
October  8,  1845  to  announce  his  conversion 
as  imminent,  he  said  that  Father  Dominic 
"  has  had  little  to  do  with  conversions  "  ;^ 
but  it  is  plain  that  he  was  here  thinking  of 
his  immediate  circle  of  friends,  for  he  could 
not  have  been  unaware  of  Father  Dominic's 
missionary  labours  and  of  the  fruit  they  had 
produced.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
first  few  months  of  his  stay  in  Rome,  1 846-7, 
he  paid  at  least  two  visits  to  SS.  John  and 
Paul,  and  told  the  Father  General  that  to 
Father  Dominic  he  owed  his  conversion. 
How  is  this  statement  to  be  explained  ?  Not 
by  supposing  that  Father  Dominic  helped 
towards  the  removal  of  intellectual  difficul- 
ties, certainly.  Newman  had  only  one  out- 
standing theological  problem  to  solve,  and 

1  Father  Dominic,  p.  256. 

2  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  93. 

3  Dominic  Barber i,  p,  113. 
*  Father  Dominic,  p.  245 . 
fi  Apologia,  p.  255. 


that  he  solved  in  his  own  way  in  the  Essay 
on  Development.  Father  Dominic  did  no 
more  than  leave  at  Littlemore  several  of  his 
own  writings,  and  re^ly  to  the  letters 
addressed  to  him,  among  which  there  were 
none  from  Newman.  We  must  therefore 
seek  an  answer  to  the  question  elsewhere. 

In  1840  he  saw  with  dismay  the  English 
Catholics  acting  in  concert  with  the  anti- 
religious  Liberal  Party,  allied  "  with  the 
side  of  evil  against  the  side  of  good."®  He 
felt  that  the  Catholic  Church,  as  far  as 
appearances  went,  lost  the  "  note  "  of  holi- 
ness. Writing  privately  to  J.  R.  Bloxam  of 
Magdalen  early  in  1841,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  in  blunt,  outspoken  words  :  "Alas  ! 
I  see  no  marks  of  sanctity,"  i.e.,  in  the 
Catholic  Church. '^  A  few  weeks  later,  in  his 
published  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
he  deplored  "  the  eclipse  of  all  that  is  holy, 
whether  in  her  ordinances  or  her  mem- 
bers."^ Even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
English  Church  did  not  possess  the  other 
three  "  notes  ",  he  formulated  a  theory  that 
the  "  note  "  of  holiness  was  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  a  *'  part  of  the  One  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  CathoHc  Church."  But  as 
time  went  on,  he  found  the  saints  an 
embarrassment  to  his  theory.  He  recog- 
nized their  sanctity,  and  he  could  not  delude 
himself  about  their  attitude  to  Anglicanism. 
At  various  dates  in  April  1843  he  jotted 
down,  on  some  blank  pages  in  his  diary, 
some  of  his  thoughts  on  the  subject : 
"  Looking  at  the  saints  in  all  ages  as  one 
company,  is  not  the  Roman  Church  deci- 
dedly on  their  side,  not  on  the  other  ;  ours 
[i.e.,  the  Church  of  England],  as  a  Church, 
on  the  other,  not  on  theirs.  .  .  ?  Is  there  any 
doubt  what  the  saints  whom  we  admire 
would  think  of  our  Church  ?  Is  there  much 
doubt  what  they  would  recommend  us  to 
do.  .  .  ?  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  be  on  their 
side.  .  .  ?  Is  it  not  an  inspiring  feehng,  "  I 
am  fighting  on  .  the  side  of  Christ's 
army.  .  .  ?  "  What  has  affected  my  feehngs 
very  much  lately  is  to  find  the  holiness  of  the 
Roman  saints  since  our  separation,  which 
seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  my  demand  ; 
especially  the  Jesuits,  whose  exercises  I  have 

6 Ibid.,  p.  125.  Cf.  pp.  123,  134. 

7  Life  of  Ambrose  Pbillipps  de  Lisle,  I,  205 . 

8  V.M.,  II,  412.   Cf.  Apologia  pp.  1 50-1. 
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been  lately  studying." ^  These  jottings  are 
pointers  which  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  his  mind  was  moving. 

It  is  "  difficult  to  estimate,"  he  had  said  in 
a  sermon  years  before,  "  the  moral  power 
which  a  single  individual,  trained  to  practise 
what  he  teaches,  may  acquire.  .  .  .  The 
hidden  saints  .  .  .  are  enough  to  carry  on 
God's  noiseless  work."^  His  knowledge  of 
personal  sanctity  had  been  derived  from 
books  ;  it  needed  to  be  brought  to  a  focus. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  Father  Dominic's 
influence  told  most  in  bringing  about  his 
conversion.  The  two  qualities  in  Father 
Dominic  that  had  impressed  him  were  his 
simplicity  and  his  holiness.  "  He  is,"  he 
wrote  to  his  friends,  "  a  simple,  holy  man  ; 
and  withal  gifted  with  remarkable  powers." 
In  this  sentence  lies  the  answer  to  our 
question.  Newman  first  doubted  the  holi- 
ness of  the  Church  ;  then  in  the  course  of 
his  reading  he  discovered  the  holiness  of  the 
modern  saints  ;  and  finally  in  the  person  of 
this  simple  Italian  priest  he  beheld  "  holiness 
embodied  in  personal  form."^  "  His  very 
look,"  he  declared  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
*'  had  about  it  something  holy.  .  .  .  When 
his  form  came  in  sight  I  was  moved  to  the 
depths  in  the  strangest  way."  After  that 
meeting  he  no  longer  questioned  whether 
the  Church  had  lost  "  the  marks  of  sanc- 
tity." Father  Dominic  had  laid  that  doubt 
to  rest  once  and  for  all.  But  the  theoretical 
difficulty  still  remained,  and  more  than  a 
year  elapsed  before  Newman  found  a  solu- 
tion satisfactory  to  his  critical  intellect. 

He  did  not  dismiss  Father  Dominic  from 
his  thoughts,  although  he  did  not  communi- 
cate with  him  directly.  "  Newman  .  .  .  is," 
Dalgairns  reported,  '*  always  glad  to  hear 
news  about  yourself."*  It  was  Dalgairns 
who  kept  Littlemore  in  touch  with  Father 
Dominic,  but  at  times  Newman  seems  to  be 
speaking  in  the  words  of  Dalgairns.  We 
can  almost  hear  his  voice,  when  Dalgairns 
says  :  *'  You  are,  I  am  sure,  taking  the  right 
way  to  win  the  English  heart ;  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  seem  to  fancy  that  they  can 
do  a  great  deal  by  copes  and  chasubles  and 
beautiful  music.    They  are,  however,  mis- 

1  Not  published. 

2U.S.,  p.  96. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

^  Dominic  Barber i,  p.  221. 


taken  ;  let  them  try  to  cope  with  those 
evils  which  our  system  has  all  but  given  up 
in  despair  ;  let  them  preach  barefoot  in  the 
streets  of  our  great  towns,  and,  depend  upon 
it,  they  will  force  England,  or  at  least  all 
who  are  worth  having  in  England,  to  look 
upon  them  in  a  very  different  light  from 
what  they  do  now.  With  regard  to  your 
observations  on  the  prospects  of  the  English 
Church  .  .  .  we  remain  because  such  seems 
God's  present  will,  without  reference  to  the 
future."*^  In  view  of  the  austerity  of  the  life 
at  Littlemore  there  is  little  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  the  request  to  be  put  in  the 
way  of  getting  a  dozen  shirts  or  girdles  of 
haircloth  for  discreet  use  under  the  direc- 
tion of  '*  a  person  who  g-uides  many  souls 
among  us."^  Are  we  to  think  that  Newman 
is  alluded  to  in  these  veiled  terms  ?  His 
name  is  the  first  to  suggest  itself;  but  on 
various  grounds  it  may  be  dismissed  as  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  it  was  someone  in  Oxford,  who  must 
remain  unidentified. 

The  year  1845  was  now  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  the  younger  men  at  Littlemore 
were  becoming  more  and  more  restless.  On 
September  29  Dalgairns,  unable  to  restrain 
himself  longer  from  taking  the  decisive 
step,  was  received  by  Father  Dominic  at 
Aston  ;  on  October  2  St.  John  at  Prior 
Park.  **  When  the  Reverend,  learned,  and 
holy  superior  of  Littlemore  will  come," 
Father  Dominic  wrote  to  the  former,  "  then 
I  hope  we  shall  see  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  Oh,  yes,  yes  ;  we  shall  see  again-  the 
happy  days  of  Augustine,  of  Lanfranc,  and 
Thomas."^  Newman's  world  was  crum- 
bling about  him,  but  yet  he  gave  no  sign. 
When  Dalgairns,  back  again  at  Littlemore 
asked  him  whether  Father  Dominic  might 
break  his  journey  there  on  his  way  to 
Belgium  during  the  following  week,  he  gave 
his  consent.  Then  Stanton  wrote  to  say  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  but  hesitated 
between  Stonyhurst  and  Aston.  "  Return  to 
Littlemore,"  was  Newman's  immediate  an- 
swer on  October  4.  "  Father  Dominic,  the 
Passionist  ...  is  coming  here,  I  believe  on 
Wednesday.  It  is  likely  that  he  will  admit 
me,  I  am  not  sure  however.  ...    1  am  not 

5  Dominic  Barber i,  p.  216. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  220. 
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certain ;  I  am  so  very  busy,  that  is  the 
reason.  Anyhow  the  Padre  will  come."^ 
At  that  time,  however,  in  resigning  his 
Fellowship,  he  had  taken  an  irrevocable 
step,  which  was  a  presage  that  the  end  was 
near.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  entry  in  his 
diary  on  the  following  Sunday,  October  5  : 
"  I  kept  indoors  all  day  preparing  for  general 
Confession."  On  Tuesday  his  mind  was 
made  up,  but  he  kept  his  decision  to  him- 
self. Father  Dominic  '*  does  not,"  he  then 
wrote  to  H.  Wilberforce,  though  the  letter 
was  to  be  kept  back,  '*  know  of  my  inten- 
tions, but  I  shall  ask  of  him  admission  into 
the  one  true  fold  of  the  Redeemer.  ...  It 
is  an  accident  his  coming  here,  and  I  had  no 
thoughts  of  applying  to  him  till  quite 
lately,  nor  should,  I  suppose,  but  for  this 
accident."*  It  was  altogether  characteristic 
of  Newman  that  he  should  have  seen  in  this 
*'  accident "  the  finger  of  God,  and  in 
Father  Dominic  God's  predestined  instru- 
ment. 

Father  Dominic  was  expected  to  arrive  by 
coach  at  the  "  Angel  "  late  in  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  October  8,  and  Newman  spent 
the  long  hours  of  waiting  in  the  sombre  task 
of  writing  letters  of  farewell,  thirty  or  more, 
to  his  friends.  When  Dalgairns,  about  3 
o'clock  went  to  take  his  hat  and  stick  for  the 
walk  across  the  fields  to  meet  his  guest  in 
Oxford,  he  broke  off  for  a  moment  to  whis- 
per to  him,  *'  When  you  see  your  friend,  will 
you  tell  him  that  I  wish  him  to  receive  me 
into  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  "  The  cherished 
secret  was  out  at  last.  In  Oxford,  Dalgairns 
was  joined  by  St.  John  ;  and  when  the  coach 
drew  up  at  the  inn  at  10  p.m.,  they  were  both 
at  hand  to  welcome  the  traveller,  who  dis- 
mounted "  soaked  like  a  chicken  "  after 
several  hours  of  exposure  to  drenching  rain. 
Newman's  message  he  received  with  the 
exclamation,  "  God  be  praised,"  and  then 
without  a  further  word  he  drove  out  to 
Littlemore.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  dry  his  sodden 
garments  in  front  of  a  fire,  when  Newman 
glided  into  the  room,  and  kneeling  down  at 
his  feet  asked  him  to  hear  his  Confession. 
So  there  and  then  before  the  fire,  Newman 
began  his  Confession,  and  went  on  and  on, 

1  Not  published. 

2  Ward,  Vol.  I,  pp.  92-3. 


until  Father  Dominic  in  compassion  sug- 
gested that  the  rest  might  well  be  deferred 
until  the  next  morning.  That  scene  will  live 
engraven  deep  in  the  memory  of  English 
Catholics — the  midnight  hour,  the  dim 
room,  the  blazing  fire,  the  humble  Italian 
priest,  whose  one  weapon  had  been  the 
weapon  of  the  Saints,  and  Newman  on  his 
knees  before  him,  vanquished  yet  victorious. 
After  a  few  hours  of  rest  Newman,  when 
Father  Dominic  had  gone  to  Oxford  to  say 
Mass,  continued  his  interminable  correspon- 
dence. In  a  letter  written  before  his  Con- 
fession was  completed,  he  r.eveals  his  state  of 
mind,  and  his  words  shatter  many  a  fanciful 
explanation  of  his  surrender.  "  May  I 
have,"  he  wrote  to  T.  W.  Allies,  "  only  one- 
tenth  part  as  much  faith  as  I  have  intellectual 
conviction  where  the  truth  lies.  I  do  not 
suppose  any  one  can  have  had  such  com- 
bined reasons  pouring  in  upon  him  that  he 
is  doing  right.  So  far  I  am  most  blessed, 
but,  alas,  my  heart  is  so  hard,  and  I  am  tak- 
ing things  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  I  have  been  quite  frightened  lest  I 
should  not  have  faith  and  contrition  enough 
to  gain  the  benefit  of  the  Sacraments.  Per- 
haps faith  and  reason  are  incompatible  in  one 
person,  or  nearly  so." 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
in  their  "  Oratory,  "  Newman  was,  as  the 
entry  in  his  diary  reads,  "  admitted  into  the 
Catholic  Church  with  Bowles  and  Stanton," 
all  three  having  made  the  profession  of  faith, 
one  after  the  other,  "  with  such  fervour  and 
piety,"  to  quote  Father  Dominic's  words, 
"  that  I  was  almost  out  of  myself  for  joy."^ 
In  a  letter  to  their  common  friend,  "  John- 
son the  Observer,  "  Dalgairns  gave  his 
impression  of  Newman  on  that  solemn 
occasion :  "  Never  shall  I  forget  being 
present  at  his  making  his  profession  in  our 
oratory.  From  what  he  has  said  to  me  since, 
I  have  had  no  notion  how  firmly  and 
entirely  the  Catholic  faith  was  one  with  every 
power  of  his  mind.  I  had  sometimes  been 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  it  was  more  so 
intellectually  than  in  feeling  and  in  heart ; 
but  I  now  see  that  the  painfulness  of  his 
sacrifice  consisted  entirely  in  his  love  for  his 
friends,  which  is  unbounded.  Everyone  who 
loves  him,  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  is  where 
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alone  he  could  find  peace.**  The  next  morn- 
ing, having  borrowed  from  Father  New- 
sham,  the  priest  at  St.  Clement's,  what  was 
essential.  Father  Dominic  said  Mass  in  the 
oratory  on  an  altar  built  upon  the  "  little 
reading  desk,"  which  had  once  been  S.  F. 
Wood's,  and  then  H.  Wilberforce's  (both 
Oriel  names  for  ever  dear  to  memory),  and 
gave  Holy  Communion  to  the  three 
neophytes  together  with  Dalgairns  and  St. 
John.  On  Saturday  October  ii,  his  work 
finished,  he  left  for  London  en  route  for 
Belgium.  One  piece  of  advice  he  gave 
them  that  has  been  recorded — to  remember 
that  they  were  "  but  babes  in  Christ,"  and 
'*  that,'*  commented  Newman,  "  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  it."  Reporting  the 
conversions  to  the  Father  General,  Father 
Dominic  said  of  Newman  :  "  He  is  reputed 
to  be  the  most  learned  ecclesiastic  in 
England.  In  my  judgment  he  is  one  of  the 
most  humble  and  lovable  men  I  have  ever 
met."i 

On  his  way  back  from  Belgium  at  the  end 
of  October,  Father  Dominic  again  broke  his 
journey  at  Littlemore,  and  spent  the  night 
there,  in  order  to  see  his  "  recent  good 
converts."  He  would  have  liked  to  remain 
for  some  time,  and  he  even  thought  of 
opening  a  chapel,  but  he  decided  that  the 
plan  was  impracticable.  When  he  suggested 
giving  a  Mission  in  Oxford,  Father  New- 
sham  dismissed  the  proposal  with  a  smile. 
Afterwards,  Father  Dominic  caused  New- 
man considerable  embarrassment  by  sending 
to  the  Tablet  a  highly  coloured  account  of 
recent  events  at  Littlemore.  "  I  doubt," 
Newman  wrote  to  St.  John,  on  November 
26,  *'  whether  I  shall  have  courage  to  look 
into  Father  Dominic's  Epistle.  One  must 
bear  the  infliction  as  one  does  a  stomach- 
ache ;  with  the  feeling  that  grumbling  does 
no  good."  But  even  Father  Dominic's 
testimony  did  not  put  a  stop  to  censorious 
criticism  on  the  part  of  Catholics.  So  he 
wrote  again  in  an  even  more  effusive  strain, 
and  so  disconcerted  Newman  that  he  was 
stirred  to  protest.  "  Good  Father  Domi- 
nic," he  complained  to  Dalgairns  on 
December  10,  "  has  published  a  second 
letter  in  the  Tablet,  which  no  one  here  can 
read  with  a  grave  face.    There  was  a  con- 

1  Dominic  Barberi,  p.  140. 


sensus  that  the  sooner  it  is  forgotten,  the 
better.  I  have  been  afraid  to  look  at  it.  .  .  . 
I  have  written  to  Dr.  Wiseman  to  remon- 
strate.'* No  doubt  Dr.  Wiseman  also  smiled, 
and  left  it  at  that. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  first  letter 
addressed  by  Newman  to  Father  Dominic 
was  written  on  Sunday,  November  1 5  ;  and 
that  the  first  from  Father  Dominic  to  him 
crossed  it  in  the  post.  He  wrote  in  connec- 
tion with  a  statement  in  the  papers  to  the 
effect  that  Newman  reproached  himself  for 
having  accepted  the  emoluments  of  his 
Fellowship,  **  after  his  heart  and  reason  had 
begun  to  be  alienated  from  Protestant 
doctrine,"  and  was  inclined  to  feel  that  he 
was  under  the  obligation  of  restitution.  In 
the  Tablet  of  December  13,  a  priest  argued 
that  since  all  such  emoluments  came  ulti- 
mately from  Catholic  sources,  the  nearer  the 
holder  approached  to  the  Church,  the  less 
unjust  he  was  in  retaining  them ;  and 
Father  Dominic  wished  to  bring  this  line  of 
reasoning  to  Newman's  notice.  *'  O  my 
dear  sir,"  he  exhorted  him,  **  cast  this  affair 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  think  no  more 
about  it." 2  When  Newman,  whose  scruples 
were  laid  to  rest,  informed  him  of  the  offer 
of  Maryvale,  he  gave  his  approval  to  the 
plan,  although  he  wished  the  converts  to 
remain  at  Littlemore,  or  if  this  proved 
impracticable,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
property  for  use  in  the  future. ^^ 

Invited  to  Aston  by  Father  Dominic, 
Newman  spent  New  Year's  Day  there  ;  and 
sent  a  detailed  account  of  the  visit  to  F.  S. 
Bowles  :  "  St.  John  and  I  are  on  our  way 
back  to  Oscott  from  Father  Dominic,  and  I 
write  this  while  St.  John  is  going  over  St. 
Chad's  with  Mr.  Moore.  We  got  to  Aston 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  in  time  for  Vespers  and  the  Bene- 
diction of  the  Saints  and  Te  Deum,  which 
usually  end  the  year  among  Catholics.  I 
can't  go  on  to  say  what  happened  in  order, 
for  from  that  time  till  this  morning  when  we 
came  off,  has  been  almost  a  succession  of 
services.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  way  of 
beginning  a  new  year  and  bidding  adieu  to 
the  old.  After  the  Benediction  I  spoke  of, 
we  went  to  Compline — then  to  supper — 

2  Father  Dominic,  p.  266  (in  part). 
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then  after  visiting  the  B.S.  to  the  Rosary — 
then  at  8  o'clock,  after  a  gossip  with  F. 
Dominic  to  bed.  Up  at  12J  to  Matins, 
Meditation  and  Confession — to  bed  at  2 — 
up  at  J  past  5  to  Prime  and  Tierce — Mass 
with  Communion  at  six — then  Meditation — 
then  a  good  breakfast — then  a  gossip  with 
F.  Dom.  At  10  (I  think).  High  Mass — then 
at  once  to  dinner  at  12 — and  so  on  (not  to 
tire  you)  till  7  this  morning,  when  we  set  off 
walking  for  Stafford,  and  here  we  are  by 
rail.  The  Aston  monks  are  simple,  modest, 
smiling,  cheerful  persons,  and  we  liked 
much  what  we  saw  of  them.''^  It  is  no 
wonder  though  that  poor  St.  John,  recalling 
this  visit  on  the  first  ailniversary  described 
the  Passionists  as  "  a  very  edifying  body, 
too  strict  though  for  poor  dear  old  human 
nature.  "2 

When  Father  Dominic  and  Newman  said 
good-bye  to  each  other  at  7  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  January  2,  1 846,  they  parted  for 
the  last  time.'  It  is  possible,  but  unlikely, 
that  they  met  accidentally  afterwards  ;  but 
if  they  did,  the  meeting  is  not  recorded.  As 
far  as  Newman  is  concerned.  Father  Domi- 
nic's work  began  and  ended  at  Littlemore, 
Newman  may  have  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  Passionist.  "  Suppose,"  he 
wrote  to  Dalgairns  from  Rome  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1846,  "  we  all  become  Passionists."* 
But  this  idea  was  never  seriously  taken  into 
consideration.  His  vocation  decided,  New- 
man informed  Father  Dominic  that  they 
were  to  be  Oratorians  ;  and  he,  conveying 
the  news  to  the  Father  General,  observed 
that  he  had  himself,  when  he  saw  that  his 
own  Congregation  was  out  of  the  question 
as  being  too  contemplative  for  men  who 
made  study  their  object,  suggested  the 
Oratorian  plan  to  them.  This  he  may  have 
done  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  Dr.  Wise- 
man was  the  first  to  propose  it,  since  in  their 

1  Not  published. 

2  Ward,  Vol.1,  p.  153. 

3  Fr.  Urban  Young  thinks  otherwise  ;  but  the 
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Dominic. 

*  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  162. 


memories  it  was  always  associated  with  his 
name  ;  and  that  Father  Dominic,  when  it 
was  submitted  to  him,  gave  it  his  approval. 
Being  without  a  thought  of  self,  he  made  it 
his  prayer  that  Newman  and  his  companions 
might  effect  much  good,  whatever  the  voca- 
tion to  which  God  had  called  them. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Father  Faber 
observed  :  **  To  call  Dr.  Newman  a  convert 
or  a  conquest  of  Father  Dominic,  we  should 
consider  incorrect.  .  .  .  What  Ananias  did 
for  Saul,  Father  Dominic  did  for  New- 
man. . .  .  God  himself .  .  .  called  this  faithful 
patient  lover  of  England  to  gather  in,  with- 
out labour,  this  sheaf  of  England's  choicest 
wheat,  full-ripe."^  Whatever  element  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  statement,  the 
reader  will  judge  that  it  does  not  express  the 
whole  truth.  Against  it  we  may  set  New- 
man's own  opinion  given  a  few  months 
before  his  death  in  response  to  an  enquiry 
from  Cardinal  Parocchi.  "  I  thank  your 
Eminence,"  he  replied,  "  for  the  interest  you 
manifest  in  a  cause,  which  to  me  is  most 
dear,  as  the  Passionist  Fathers  well  know. 
Father  Dominic  was  a  marvellous  missioner 
and  preacher  filled  with  zeal.  He  had  a  great 
part  in  my  own  conversion  and  in  that  of 
others.  His  very  look  had  about  it  some- 
thing holy.  When  his  form  came  within 
sight,  I  was  moved  to  the  depths  in  the 
strangest  way.  The  gaiety  and  affability  of 
his  manner  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sanctity 
was  in  itself  a  holy  sermon.  No  wonder 
then  that  I  became  his  convert  and  his 
penitent.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  England. 
His  sudden  death  filled  me  with  grief.  I 
hoped,  and  still  hope,  that  Rome  will  crown 
him  with  the  aureole  of  the  saints."^ 

In  this  centenary  year  of  Newman's  con- 
version there  are  signs  that  his  hope  is 
within  sight  of  fulfilment.  What  could  be, 
if  God  so  wills,  a  more  fitting  climax  to  the 
celebration  of  this  event  than  that  the 
Church  should  set  her  seal  upon  the  sanctity 
of  the  humble  Italian  Passionist  who  won 
his  greatest  convert  not  by  argument  but 
through  the  force  of  his  own  holiness  ? 

5  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  213-4. 
®  Father  Dominic,  p.  261 . 
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JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN  AND  LONDON 

BY 
VINCENT  BAKER 


IT  sounds  rather  odd  to  call  Cardinal 
Newman  a  Cockney  ;  but,  if  the  defini- 
tion of  a  Cockney  be  *'  one  who  is  born 
within  sound  of  Bow  Bells/'  a  Cockney  he 
certainly  was,  having  been  born  in  Old 
Broad  Street  in  the  City  of  London,  on 
February  21,1801.  He  spent  some  years  near 
Richmond  and  went  to  a  school  at  Ealing. 
But  our  interest  will  naturally  be  greater  in 
his  relations  with  the  Oratory  which  he 
founded  in  London  and  the  work  which  he 
did  here. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in 
London  was  during  the  Lent  of  1848,  when 
at  Dr.  Wiseman's  urgent  request,  Newman, 
Faber,  Dalgairns,  Hutchison  and  Coffin 
preached  at  St.  George's,  Southwark,  St. 
Mary's,  Chelsea,  and  St.  James',  Spanish 
Place.  The  experiment  was  not  a  success. 
"  The  churches,"  says  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward, 
"  were  nearly  empty."  Newman  called  it  a 
blunder  and  a  failure. 

The  negotiations  for  the  foundation  of  an 
Oratory  in  London  began  as  early  as  May, 
1848,  when  Fr.  Newman'^and  others  of  the 
Fathers  paid  a  visit  tojinspect  a  site  in 
Bayswater.  This  plan  fell  through  and  the 
site  in  question  is  now  occupied  by  the 
house  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels.  But  it 
became  clear  to  Newman,  at  any  rate,  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  separation  in  some 
form,  though  most  of  the  others  were 
against  it,  since  they  all  wished  to  remain 
where  the  *'  Padre "  was.  "  I  do  not 
know,"  writes  Faber,  "  a  heavier  cross  God 
could  give  me  than  separation  from  you." 
He  urged  him  to  come  to  London  himself : 
"  You  have  got  a  large  congregation  around 
you,  singularly  fitted  for  the  work  the  Pope 
designated.  You  cannot  find  a  substitute 
for  your  work  in  London,  you  can  find 
dozens   for  your   work  in   Birmingham." 


"  We  are  too  large  for  an  Oratory,"  writes . 
Newman.  "  We  are  too  many  by  half ; 
divide  us  into  two,  say  ten  and  nine.  Even 
were  we  going  to  London  instead  of  Bir- 
mingham, I  should  scruple  about  our  all 
remaining  in  one  house."  At  last  a  tentative 
list  of  the  two  houses  was  drawn  up  by  Fr. 
Newman,  but  this  proved  the  signal  for 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  com- 
munity, who  said  openly  they  would  not  be 
separated  from  him. 

Newman  knew  his  material  better  than 
Faber.  '*  It  is  quite  clear,"  he  wrote,  "  and 
as  I  thought,  though  you  thought  other- 
wise— they  are  not  *  cadavera  '."  At  the  end 
of  March  he  had  drawn  up  five  lists  and  they 
voted  almost  unanimously  for  the  fifth, 
which  placed  Newman,  Penny,  St.  John, 
Bowles,  Mills,  Darnell,  Joseph  Gordon, 
Whitty,  Flanagan  and  McQuoin  at  Birming- 
ham ;  and  sent  Faber,  Hutchison,  Coffin, 
Dalgairns,  Stanton,  Knox,  Wells,  Philip 
Gordon  and  John  Bowden  to  London. 

The  day  arrived  for  the  opening  of  the 
London  Oratory  in  King  William  Street. 
The  site  is  now  incorporated  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Between- 
whiles  it  was  the  site  of  Toole's  theatre  and, 
a  few  years  after  the  Oratorians  had  left  it, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  wrote  :  "  I  went  last  night 
to  Toole's  theatre  ;  the  last  time  I  was  there 
was  to  hear  Faber  preach.  I  thought  to 
myself,  '  How  much  more  I  am  enjoying 
myself  now  than  I  did  then.'  " 

The  opening  of  the  chapel  took  place  on 
May  3 1  St,  but  how  it  was  got  ready  in  time 
is  a  puzzle.  Benches  were  arriving  all  the 
previous  afternoon  and  the  organ  was  being 
put  together  while  its  pipes  lay  all  over  the 
floor.  "  The  scaffolds  were  not  out  of  the 
church  till  last  evening,"  wrote  Newman  to 
St.  John,  *'  nor  the  workmen  till  past  eleven 
this  morning."    Dr.  Wiseman  assisted  at  the 
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High  Mass  and  preached  ;  he  also  assisted 
at  Vespers,  after  which  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Fr.  Newman.  This  sermon  was 
afterwards  pubhshed  under  the  title  of 
"  Prospects  of  the  Catholic  Missioner." 
"  A  strange  time  it  may  seem  to  some  of 
you,  my  brethren,  and  a  strange  place,  to 
commence  an  enterprise  such  as  that,  which, 
relying  on  God's  mercy,  we  are  undertaking 
to-day.  In  this  huge  city,  amid  a  population 
of  human  beings,  so  vast  that  each  is 
solitary,  so  various  that  each  is  independent, 
which,  like  the  ocean,  yields  before  and 
closes  over  every  attempt  made  to  influence 
and  impress  it,  in  this  mere  aggregate  of 
individuals,  which  admits  of  neither  change 
nor  reform,  because  it  has  no  internal  order, 
or  disposition  of  parts,  or  mutual  depen- 
dence, because  it  has  nothing  to  change  from 
and  nothing  to  change  to,  where  no  one 
knows  his  next  door  neighbour,  but  every- 
where are  found  a  thousand  worlds,  each 
pursuing  its  own  functions  unimpeded  by 
the  rest,  how  can  we,  "how  can  a  handful  of 
men,  do  any  service  worthy  of  the  Lord  who 
has  called  us,  and  the  objects  to  which  our 
lives  are  dedicated  ?  " 

Thus  he  begins.  The  sermon  is  directed 
very  specially  to  those  of  the  "  Movement  " 
who  had  not  followed  him  into  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  he  uses  an  analogy  regarding 
the  religion  which  he  had  left,  which  appears 
true  and  useful.  Converts  take  up  varying 
attitudes  to  the  '*  Church  of  their  Baptism  " 
after  they  have  left  it.  There  used  to  be 
those  who  called  it  "  Old  Mother  Damn- 
able "  ;  Mgr.  Knox  suggests  the  analogy  of 
a  nurse  or  foster-mother,  who  dislikes  being 
found  to  be  no  more  than  that ;  Newman 
in  this  discourse  takes  the  analogy  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Jews.  "  What,"  he  asks,  "  is 
the  argument  [that  one  must  remain  in  the 
Established  Church]  based  upon  but  this  : 
that  all  inquiry  must  be  wrong,  which  leads 
to  a  change  of  religion  ?  The  process  is 
condemned  by  its  issue  ;  it  is  a  mere  absur- 
dity to  give  up  the  religion  of  our  birth,  the 
home  of  our  affections,  the  seat  of  our  in- 
fluence, the  wellspring  of  our  maintenance. 
It  was  an  absurdity  in  St.  Paul  to  become  a 
Christian  ;  it  was  an  absurdity  in  him  to 
weep  over  his  brethren  who  would  not  listen 
to  him.  In  vain  the  Apostles  insisted, 
'  Your  religion  leads  to  ours,  and  ours  is  a 


fact  before  your  eyes  ;  why  wait  and  long 
for  what  is  present,  as  if  it  were  to  come  ? 
do  you  consider  your  Church  perfect  ?  do 
you  think  its  teachers  infallible  ?  why  not 
turn  at  least  your  thoughts  towards  Christi- 
anity ?  '  '  No,*  said  they,  *  we  will  live, 
we  will  die,  where  we  were  born  ;  the 
religion  of  our  ancestors,  the  religion  of  our 
nation,  is  the  only  truth.  We  will  not  un- 
church ourselves  ;  we  will  shut  our  hearts 
to  conviction,  and  will  stake  eternity  on  our 
position.'"  He  finished  the  Discourse  by 
saying,  "  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  hear 
me  again  ;  these  may  be  my  first  and  last 
words  to  you,  for  this  is  not  my  home," — a 
curious  prophecy,  since  within  the  year  he 
was  there  again,  preaching  the  Lectures  on 
A^nglican  Difficulties.  During  these  lectures 
he  came  up  to  King  William  Street  every 
week,  delivered  discourses  on  two  consecu- 
tive days,  and  returned  to  Birmingham.  The 
scene  was  a  remarkable  one,  as  was  the 
audience,  which  included  many  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  the  literary  and  intellectual 
world,  such  as  Thackeray  and  Charlotte 
Bronte.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  present  at  the 
opening  lecture,  and  he  is  described  as  sit- 
ting vested  in  cope,  swaying  to  and  fro,  his 
ruddy  face  beaming  with  delight  at  New- 
man's brilliant  irony.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  that  the  pulpit  from  which  these 
discourses  were  delivered  is  the  small  one 
still  used  at  the  London  Oratory  for  the 
blessing  of  the  Paschal  Candle  on  Holy 
Saturday. 

Then  came  the  separation  of  the  London 
house  from  Birmingham.  Fr.  Newman 
clearly  foresaw  that  this  was  necessary  and 
should  not  be  delayed.  But  the  opposition 
from  the  London  Fathers  was  strong  and 
lasting.  Faber  fought  against  it  in  every 
possible  way.  But  Newman  had  made  up  his 
mind.  "  I  really  think,"  he  says,  "  that  you 
must  act  as  a  house,  choose  a  superior  and 
be  in  all  respects  complete  .  .  .  the  London 
house  must  have  a  head  of  its  own." 
Finally  on  October  9, 1850,  Fr.  Newman  and 
the  Fathers  at  Birmingham,  "  with  much 
regret  and  sorrowing  hearts,"  released  the 
London  Fathers  from  their  obedience  and 
deputed  them  to  erect  a  separate  Congrega- 
tion. Nevertheless,  important  rnatters  con- 
tinued to  be  referred  to  Fr.  Newman  for  his 
advice  and  criticism. 
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The  next  time  he  came  to  London  was  in 
connection  with  Fr.  Faber's  health.  This 
had  been  so  bad  that  he  had  been  ordered 
for  six  months'  complete  rest.  He  reached 
Malta,  but  was  too  ill  to  go  further.  In 
Malta,  however,  he  "  rested  "  himself  by 
preaching  at  the  Jesuit  church  at  Valetta, 
and  to  the  sailors,  and  at  Messina,  in 
Italian,  and  came  back  to  London  at  the  end 
of  the  year — after  two  months  and  a  half.  .  .  . 
The  London  Fathers  were  worried  and  even 
suggested  to  Newman  that  he  should  advise 
Faber  to  resign  the  Provostship  for  the  rest 
of  the  triennium.  However,  a  house  was 
found  near  Lewisham  and  Faber  went  to 
live  there.  *'  Persevere  in  your  virtuous 
course,"  wrote  Newman,  **  and  devote 
yourself  as  a  penance  to  the  care  of  your 
health.  I  want  to  have  some  information 
how  you  are  going  on." 

Meanwhile  the  famous  Achilli  trial  had 
been  hanging  over  them  since  December 
1 8  5 1 .  The  trial  actually  began  on  June  2 1 , 
and  lasted  till  June  25.  Fr.  Newman 
stayed  at  King  William  Street  during  this 
time.  They  had  Exposition  and  public 
prayers  each  day  in  the  chapel.  "  The 
Padre,"  writes  Fr.  Phihp  Gordon,  "  re- 
mained before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  all 
night."  "  The  Padre  never  left  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  which  was  exposed  all  day." 
Fr.  Newman  returned  to  Birmingham  after 
the  trial  and  wrote  to  Faber,  "  You  must  not 
be  doleful.  We  are  only  done  if  we  feel 
beaten.  We  have  obtained  the  moral  effect'' 
A  nugget  of  gold  was  sent  by  the  Catholics 
of  Australia  towards  the  expenses — it  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  London  Oratory. 

At  this  time,  when  Newman  was  in  Ire- 
land negotiating  the  foundation  of  the 
"  Catholic  University,"  the  idea  was  bruited 
abroad  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  titular 
bishop.  The  London  Fathers  purchased  a 
set  of  pontificalia — dalmatics  and  mitres; 
these,  of  course,  were  never  required  ;  but 
the  mitre-case  is  still  used,  with  the  initials 
J.H.N,  inscribed  on  it. 

Fr.  Newman  was  in  constant  correspon- 
dence over  the  move  from  King  William 
Street  to  Brompton  :  the  new  church  was 
opened  on  March  22,  1854  ;  he  himself  and 
many  of  the  Birmingham  Fathers  were 
present  at  the  High  Mass,  sung  by  Canon 
Maguire,     the     Vicar-General,     and     the 


"Padre"   gave  Benediction  after  Vespers. 

His  next  visit  to  London  was  a  sad  one — 
to  see  Fr.  Faber  on  his  death-bed.  What  a 
happiness  this  was  to  Faber  can  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  which  he  dictated  the  same 
evening.  "  Fr.  Newman  has  been  here  this 
morning  ;  he  spent  fully  twenty  minutes 
with  me.  The  whole  interview  was  one 
effusion,  of  downright  love.  We  held  each 
other's  hand  the  whole  while,  and  talked 
about  old  friendship.  You  would  have  been 
moved  had  you  seen  his  face  when  he  rose 
to  leave,  and  looked  on  me  and  said,  *  St. 
Philip  be  with  you.  Father.' 

"  I  said,  smiling  :  '  He  will  be,  if  you  tell 
him  to  be  ;  and  now,  Padre,  give  me  your 
blessing,'  which  he  did  in  silence  but  with 
great  solemnity."  On  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, Fr.  Faber  died.  On  the  29th,  the  body 
was  taken  through  the  house  to  the  church, 
where  Vespers  of  the  Dead  were  sung.  On 
the  following  morning  the  Dirge  was  sung, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding the  sanctuary,  being  filled  with 
clergy.  Fr.  Newman  and  Fr.  St.  John  were 
there  from  Birmingham,  Provost  Manning 
with  the  Chapter  of  Westminster,  Religious 
from  all  parts,  even  Belgium  and  France. 

Among  the  first  to  congratulate  Fr. 
Newman  when  he  was  created  Cardinal  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1879,  were  the  Fathers  in 
London,  who  sent  the  following  letter : 
*'  The  Fathers  of  the  London  Oratory 
assembled  in  General  Congregation  desire 
to  offer  to  Fr.  Newman  this  expression  of 
their  affectionate  congratulations  on  the 
announcement  of  the  honour  to  be  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  creating 
him  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 
Whilst  sharing  with  so  many  others  the 
general  rejoicing  at  so  high  a  recognition  of 
his  great  services  to  the  Church  and  to 
souls,  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  feel 
a  singular  and  special  joy,  inasmuch  as  they 
venerate  in  Fr.  Newman  him  to  whom, 
under  God,  they  owe  the  happiness  of 
wearing  St.  Philip's  habit  and  of  being  St. 
Philip's  sons." 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1880)  the 
Cardinal  spent  some  days  in  London  as  the 
guest  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  great 
reception  was  held  at  Norfolk  House, 
which  many  people  prominent  in  public 
life    (including    Lord    Salisbury)    attended. 
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On  one  of  the  Sundays  he  assisted  at  Vespers 
and  gave  Benediction  in  the  recently  opened 
iron  church,  and  afterwards  preached  to  the 
Brothers  of  the  Little  Oratory.  A  few  days 
later  a  reception  of  the  London  clergy  was 
held  in  St.  Wilfrid's  Hall  to  meet  the 
Cardinal.  The  following  year  he  spent 
what  must  have  been  the  longest  time  in  his 
life  at  the  London  Oratory — twelve  nights. 
He  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  by  Millais,  and 
on  one  Sunday  he  preached  at  the  High 
Mass,  on  another  he  assisted  at  the  throne, 
and  spent  a  day  at  St.  Mary*s,  Sydenham 
(where  Fr.  Faber  and  the  other  Fathers  are 
buried). 

The  last  time  he  was  in  the  Oratory 
church  (the  present  one)  was  on  March  29, 
1886,  at  the  funeral  of  Minna,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk.  Both  English  Cardinals  (himself 
and  Manning)  attended  this  function.    And 


some  four  years  later  it  was  in  the  same 
church  that  Manning  preached  his  "  pane- 
gyric.'* "  We  have  lost,"  he  said,  "  our 
greatest  witness  for  the  faith,  and  we  are  all 
poorer  and  lower  by  the  loss.  .  .  .  My  last 
vision  of  him  is  when,  as  a  brother  and 
colleague,  he  leaned  upon  my  arm  at  the 
door  of  this  church  in  a  funeral  rite  well 
remembered  by  many  of  you.  ...  A  noble 
and  beautiful  life  is  the  most  convincing  and 
persuasive  of  all  preaching,  and  we  have  all 
felt  its  power.  .  .  .  The  history  of  our  land 
will  hereafter  record  the  name  of  John 
Henry  Newman  among  the  greatest  of  our 
people,  as  a  confessor  for  the  faith,  a  great 
teacher  of  men,  a  preacher  of  justice,  of 
piety,  and  of  compassion.  May  we  all  follow 
him  in  his  Hfe,  and  may  our  end  be  painless 
and  peaceful  like  his." 
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SCHOOL-DAYS  UNDER 
CARDINAL    NEWMAN 


BY 


J.   P.   BOLAND,  K.S.G. 


RUMOURS  that  the  Cardinal  had  been  seen 
in  the  cloisters — an  unusual  event — 
trickled  through  the  school.  Later  we 
learnt  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  a 
little-used  room  under  St.  Joseph's  Dor- 
mitory and  was  having  his  portrait  painted 
there.  That  was  a  signal  to  the  most 
cricket-minded  of  a  group  of  us  "  brats,"  as 
we  were  irreverently  termed  by  the  senior 
boys. 

There  was  an  angle  of  the  playground 
near  the  cloisters  overlooked  by  St. 
Joseph's  Dormitory.  Nothing  easier  than 
to  chalk  a  wicket  (with  its  three  stumps)  on 
the  wall,  and  to  get  hold  of  a  single  stump 
and  a  tennis  ball.  The  miniature  cricket 
pitch  was  now  complete  and  we  played  on 
the  gravel  in  odd  intervals  of  recreation 
time,  hoping  that  the  Cardinal  would  pass 
through  the  cloisters  again.  Virtue  was  re- 
warded, the  familiar  figure  appeared,  and 
cricket  was  suspended. 

During  the  last  nine  years  of  the  Cardinal's 
life,  I  was  at  the  Oratory  School  (then  in 
Birmingham)  which  he  had  founded,  years 
before,  in  1859.  ^^  ^^^  great  age  he  could 
no  longer  take  part  in  the  active  direction  of 
the  school,  though,  when  his  health  per- 
mitted, he  presided  at  the  prize-giving 
function  in  July.  But  there  was  one  of  our 
activities  in  which  he  showed  his  interest  to 
the  end.  The  Latin  play  was  a  distinctive 
feature  of  his  educational  system.  He  had 
not  only  taken  Terence  and  Plautus  and 
adapted  four  of  the  plays  for  the  Oratory 
School  stage,  but  was  himself  for  many 
years  the  trainer  of  the  actors  and 
director  of  the  plays.  By  1883  when  I  had 
my  first  part — that  of  a  female  slave — he 
could  only  attend  occasional  rehearsals. 
But   till   his  death   in   1890,   the   Phormio^ 


Aulularia,  Pincerna^  or  Andria  were  acted 
year  by  year.  From  the  female  slave  in 
Pincerna,  through  the  love-lorn  Chaeria 
and  the  snappy  old  father,  Demipho,  and  the 
Lar  Familiar  is  of  Aulularia,  my  own  acting 
experience  ran.  Hilaire  Belloc,  then  our 
star  actor,  was  cast  for  the  important  parts, 
and  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  was  that 
of  seeing  his  young  sister,  now  Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes,  amongst  the  group  of 
parents  and  relatives  who  had  come  for  the 
annual  "  break-up  "  and  the  Latin  play. 

The  Cardinal  had  framed  his  scheme  of 
education  by  taking  the  best  points  from  the 
English  public  schools,  whilst  giving  to  his 
own  school  the  distinctive  Catholic  religious 
atmosphere  which  marked  it  off  from  Eton 
and  Winchester.  Doubtless  it  was  from 
Westminster  that  he  took  the  Latin  play 
idea,  though  not  its  text  which  he  re- 
modelled from  the  original  "  in  usum 
puerorum  " — to  quote  a  sub-title  found  in 
the  acting  edition  of  these  plays.  And  I 
suppose  we  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Latin  thus  came  alive  to  us  and  was  not 
a  mere  classroom  affair.  If  we  boy-actors 
got  the  real  feel  of  the  language,  it  was  be- 
cause the  great  educationist  who  directed  us 
knew  that  in  throwing  ourselves  into  the 
characters  we  were  grasping  the  soul  of  the 
language  by  speaking  it.  What  the  audience 
made  of  it  all  we  could  only  guess,  even 
though  these  plays  were  so  full,  as  the  saying 
goes,  of  quotations .  Years  of  experience  had 
taught  our  superiors  that  the  fine  points  of 
the  plays  would  surely  be  missed.  Claqueurs 
were  therefore  planted  at  strategic  points 
amongst  the  audience  to  start  the  clapping 
at  the  right  time.  I,  for  one,  was  assured 
that  if  I  only  gave  sufficient  rotundity  to  my 
famous  "  quot  homines,  tot  sententiae  "  and 
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did   not    gabble    through    it,    a    round    of 
applause  could  be  guaranteed. 

By  1890  the  long  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  Five  of  us  who  had  risen  to  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  school  were  due  to  leave 
towards  the  end  of  July.  We  lined  up  in  the 
corridor  outside  the  Cardinal's  room,  and 
Fr.  William  Neville  took  us,  one  by  one, 
into  his  room  on  that  morning  of  July  19. 
It  was  a  couple  of  days  before  the  **  break- 
up '*  which  was  to  mark  the  end  of  my 
school  life.  I  knelt  at  his  feet  while  in  a  few 
words  he  spoke  about  that  life.    Before  he 


gave  me  his  blessing,  the  Cardinal  handed 
me  a  leather-bound  copy  of  his  famous 
Dream  of  Gerontius  in  which  he  had  written 
in  his  failing  handwriting  :  "  From  J.H.N. 
1890."  And  only  a  few  weeks  later,  in 
August,  1890,  he  was  to  pass  to  his  eternal 
reward. 

I  am  looking  at  that  fly-leaf  now.  It 
enshrines  that  treasured  poem  of  one  who 
was  at  once  a  great  churchman,  a  true 
educationist,  one  of  the  greatest  prose- 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a 
great  Englishman. 

Copyright  reserved. 
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CARDINAL   NEWMAN'S    FEARS    AND 
HOPES    FOR   THE   FAITH 

BY 
HERBERT  KELDANY 


THAT  great  student  of  the  seer  of  Bir- 
mingham, Fr.  Przywara,  S.J.,  has  said, 
"  Newman  saw,  man,  the  world,  and 
history  from  the  already  almost  prophetic 
perspective  revealed  to  him  by  that  final 
struggle  between  Christ  and  Antichrist 
legible  in  the  countenance  of  the  modern 
world  '*  ;  others  have  taxed  him  with 
pessimism  on  the  strength  of  passages  such 
as  the  following,  written  in  a  letter  of  ,1877. 
'*  As  to  the  prospects  of  the  Church,  you 
know  that  old  men  are  generally  desponding 
— but  my  apprehensions  are  not  new,  being 
of  above  fifty  years  standing.  I  have  all  that 
time  thought  that  a  time  of  widespread 
infidelity  was  coming,  and  through  all  those 
years  the  waters  have  in  fact  been  rising  as  a 
deluge.  I  look  for  the  time,  after  my  life, 
when  only  the  tops  of  the  mountains  will  be 
seen  like  islands  in  the  waste  of  waters.  I 
speak  principally  of  the  Protestant  world — 
but  great  actions  and  successes  must  be 
achieved  by  the  Catholic  leaders,  great  wis- 
dom as  well  as  courage  must  be  given  them 
from  on  high,  if  Holy  Church  is  to  be 
kept  safe  from  this  awful  calamity,  and, 
though  any  trial  which  came  upon  her 
would  be  but  temporary,  it  may  be  fierce  in 
the  extreme  while  it  lasts." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  else  the  sensitive 
soul  of  Newman  could  view  the  rising  tide 
of  materialism  which  swept  the  West  in  his 
lifetime.  All  his  days  he  strove  to  stem  its 
progress.  "  For  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  I 
have  resisted  to  the  best  of  my  powers  the 
spirit  of  liberalism  in  religion,"  was  his 
claim  in  the  famous  Biglietto  Speech,  made 
in  Rome  on  receiving  the  Red  Hat,  in  which 
he  described  the-  contributory  factors  which 
had  paved  the  way  for  "  the  great  apostacy  " 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  yet  he  concluded 
on  a  note  of  hope. 


"  Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  England, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  realized  by  us  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  lament  it  deeply, 
because  I  foresee  that  it  may  be  the  ruin  of 
many  souls,  but  I  have  no  fear  at  all  that  it 
really  can  do  aught  of  serious  harm  to  the 
Word  of  God,  to  Holy  Church,  to  our 
Almighty  King  or  to  His  Vicar  on  earth." 

The  foundations  of  this  confidence  are 
laid  bare  in  the  words  of  a  prayer  the  Car- 
dinal composed  as  part  of  a  set  of  interces- 
sions to  go  with  the  Good  Friday  Mass  of 
the  Presanctified  : 

"  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  when  Thou 
wast  about  to  suffer,  didst  pray  for  Thy 
disciples  to  the  end  of  time  that  they  might 
be  one,  as  Thou  art  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  Thee,  look  down  in  pity  on  the 
manifold  divisions  among  those  who  pro- 
fess Thy  faith,  and  heal  the  many  wounds 
which  the  pride  of  man  and  the  craft  of 
Satan  have  inflicted  on  Thy  people. 

"  Break  down  the  walls  of  separation 
which  divide  one  party  and  denomination 
of  Christians  from  another.  Look  with 
compassion  on  the  souls  who  have  been 
born  in  one  or  other  of  these  com- 
munions, which  not  Thou,  but  man, 
hath  made. 

*'  Set  free  the  prisoners  from  these  un- 
authorized forms  of  worship,  and  bring 
them  all  to  the  one  communion  which 
Thou  didst  set  up  at  the  beginning — the 
One  Holy  CathoHc  and  Apostolic  Church. 
Teach  all  men  that  the  See  of  Peter,  the 
Holy  Church  of  Rome,  is  the  foundation, 
centre  and  instrument  of  unity.  Open 
their  hearts  to  the  long  forgotten  truth 
that  the  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  is  Thy 
Vicar  and  Representative  ;    and  that  in 
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obeying  him  in  matters  of  religion  they 
are  obeying  Thee,  so  that  as  there  is  but 
one  company  in  heaven  above,  so  Hke- 
wise  there  may  be  one  communion,  con- 
fessing and  glorifying  Thy  Holy  Name, 
here  below." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  need  for  unity  in 
Christ  that  it  determined  the  many  and 
varied  pastoral  efforts  of  a  long  and  active 
life.  But  it  was  not  until  its  close,  when  he 
was  full  of  age  and  of  honours,  that  the 
Cardinal  spoke  his  mind.  From  this  period 
the  following  characteristic  sentences  date. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Union 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  London,  on  May  12, 
1880,  but  are  as  deserving  of  attention  to- 
day as  they  were  sixty-five  years  ago. 
Speaking  to  a  representative  gathering,  led 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Cardinal  said, 
*'  I  could  not  have  selected  a  more  impor- 
tant subject  to  bring  before  you  .  .  .  than  the 
conversion  of  England. 

"  If  I  were  asked  what  our  predecessors 
in  the  faith,  were  they  on  earth,  would 
understand  now  by  praying  for  the  con- 
version of  England,  I  answer  that  they 
would  contemplate  an  object  present,  im- 
mediate, concrete,  and  in  the  way  of  Provi- 
dence ;  it  would  be,  if  worded  with  strict 
correctness,  not  the  conversion  of  England 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  growth  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  They 
would  expect,  by  their  prayers,  nothing 
sudden,  nothing  violent,  nothing  evidently 
miraculous,  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
free  will  of  our  countrymen,  nothing  out  of 
keeping  with  the  majestic  march  and  slow 
but  sure  triumph  of  truth  and  right  in  this 
turbulent  world. 


"  They  would  look  for  the  gradual, 
steady,  and  sound  advance  of  Catholicity 
by  ordinary  means,  and  issues  which  are 
probable,  and  acts  and  proceedings  which 
are  good  and  holy.  They  would  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  individuals,  and  for  a  great 
many  of  them  out  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  those  especially  who  are  in  faith  and 
devotion  nearest  to  the  Church  and  seem, 
if  they  themselves  do  not  defeat  it,  to  be  the 
objects  of  God's  election  ;  for  a  removal 
from  the  public  mind  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  about  us  ;  for  a  better  under- 
standing in  all  quarters  of  what  we  hold  and 
what  we  do  not  hold  ;  for  a  feeling  of 
good-will  and  respectful  bearing  in  the 
population  towards  our  bishops  and  priests  ; 
for  a  growing  capacity  in  the  educated 
classes  of  entering  into  a  just  appreciation  of 
our  characteristic  opinions,  sentiments, 
ways,  and  principles  ;  and  in  order  to  effect 
all  this,  for  a  blessing* on  our  controver- 
sialists, that  they  may  be  gifted  with  an 
abundant  measure  of  prudence,  self-com- 
mand, tact,  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
good  sense,  candour,  and  straightforward- 
ness, that  their  reputation  may  be  high  and 
their  influence  wide  and  deep  ;  and,  as  a 
special  means  and  most  necessary  for  our 
success,  for  a  larger  increase  in  the  Catholic 
body  of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy, unanimity,  and  high  principle,  for 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  purity  of  life." 

If  much  of  this  has  come  to  pass,  it  must, 
under  God,  be  ascribed  to  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  speaker,  but  much  that  remains 
to  be  done  may  still  find  in  these  same  words 
a  challenge  and  an  inspiration. 
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NEWMAN'S    INFLUENCE   ON   THE 
CHURCH    OF  ENGLAND 

An  Anglican  Vieiv 

BY 

R.  D.  MIDDLETON 


C  C  W^/^^  there  ever  a  life  of  more  sweetly 
\X/  and  gravely  solemn  power  to  thrill 
and  touch  one  ?  What  do  we  not 
owe  him  ?  "  Thus  Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot  wrote 
to  Dean  Church  on  the  passing  of  Cardinal 
Newman. 

It  was  that  sweet  and  gravely  solemn 
power  tc  tlixiii  and  touch  the  individual  that 
became  the  means  of  working  a  mighty 
change  within  the  Church  of  England. 
Many  have  told  us  something  of  what  that 
power  meant  for  them.  "  Was  there  ever 
anything  in  the  world  like  Newman's  in- 
fluence over  us  ?  "  W.  G.  Ward  never  tired 
of  saying.  Newman's  sermon,  "  Make 
Venture  for  Christ's  sake,"  is  said  to  have 
been  the  turning-point  in  the  life  of  Dean 
Church.  Even  the  rough  and  unruly  came 
under  the  spell.  Newman  as  tutor  at  Oriel 
College  could  do  more  by  a  few  words  than 
any  one  else.  *'  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 
was  asked  of  some  undergraduate  who  had 
been  called  up  by  Newman  for  some  mis- 
demeanour. "  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
other,  "  but  he  looked  at  me." 

That  quiet  solemn  power  lay  behind  the 
earlier  Tracts  for  the  TimeSy  and  the  first 
three  were  his,  which  roused  the  Church  of 
England  and  called  men  back  to  the  old 
way  and  the  old  paths  and  rallied  them  to 
the  support  of  their  mother  the  Church  of 
England.  But  behind  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  there  was  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  which  as  Newman  ascended  it 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  became  a  power  in  the 
University  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  church  when  Newman  preached  was 
filled  with  five  or  six  hundred  graduates. 
His  voice  was  melodious  but  powerful.  He 
stood  erect,  motionless,  a  frail  thin  form  like 


one  who  had  stepped  forth  from  another 
world.  In  a  manner  simple  and  direct  he 
spoke  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  a 
conviction  and  an  intense  reality  which 
made  lasting  impressions.  "  He  laid  his 
finger,"  wrote  an  eager  listener  many  years 
afterwards,  *'  how  gently  yet  how  power- 
fully on  some  inner  place  in  the  hearer's 
heart,  and  told  him  truths  about  himself  he 
had  never  known  till  then.  Those  sermons 
remain  to-day.  Take  them  and  read  them 
with  something  of  the  sympathy  and  atten- 
tion given  by  those  who  heard  them  (how 
fortunate  if  you  are  able  to  do  so  in  St. 
Mary's,  faced  by  Newman's  altar  and  New- 
man's pulpit)  and  you  will  feel  through  the 
printed  page  their  power  and  persuasive- 
ness. 

Newman  in  the  pulpit  was  essentially  the 
prophet,  moving  intellect,  heart  and  will 
towards  the  attainment  of  righteousness. 
He  made  men  feel  the  reality  of  God. 
"  Sublime  unlooked-for  doctrine,  yet  most 
true.  To  every  one  of  us  there  are  but  two 
beings  in  the  whole  world,  himself  and 
God,"  on  God  and  God  alone  must  our 
minds  be  fixed.  "  Be  our  mind  as  heavenly 
as  it  may  be,  most  loving,  most  holy,  most 
zealous,  most  energetic,  most  peaceful,  yet  if 
we  look  off  from  Him  for  a  moment,  and 
look  towards  ourselves,  these  excellent 
tempers  fall  into  some  extreme  or  mis- 
take. .  .  .  We  cannot  guide  ourselves." 
But  Newman  was  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in 
his  writings  essentially  the  teacher  and 
theologian.  He  deHghted  to  expound  the 
doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atone- 
ment. He  taught  the  Divine  character  of 
the  Church,  no  mere  department  of  the 
State,  but  a  society  founded  by  our  Lord  for 
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the  salvation  of  souls.  He  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  "  we 
know  we  eat  His  Body  and  Blood,"  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  **  in  body  and  soul 
as  in  a  temple."  He  recalled  men  not  only 
to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  God,  but  of  our 
Lord's  wonderful  way  of  working  in  our 
souls  by  sacramental  means.  Thus  Christ  is 
formed  in  us,  "  the  communication  is  made 
to  us  of  His  new  nature,  which  sanctifies  the 
soul  and  makes  the  body  immortal."  He 
continually  insisted  on  the  need  of  personal 
holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  the 
Lord. 

Newman,  by  his  appeal  to  the  primitive 
Church,  drew  men's  minds  from  the  de- 
pressing picture  of  the  Church  of  the 
Georgian  period.  He  led  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  zeal  of  Apostolic 
times  and  of  the  age  of  the  Fathers,  where, 
he  maintained,  we  should  find  "  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  pattern  of  Christ  as  fallen 
man  will  ever  attain ;  being,  in  fact,  a 
revelation  in  some  sort  of  that  Blessed 
Spirit  in  a  bodily  shape,  who  was  promised 
to  us  as  a  second  Teacher  of  Truth  after 
Christ's  departure." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Newman's 
revival  at  St.  Mary's  in  1834  of  the  recitation 
in  church  of  the  Daily  (Dflrices  contributed 
largely  not  only  to  the  almost  universal 
obedience  of  the  rubric  but  to  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  1837  he  began  an  early  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  Sundays.  In 
May  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mozley,  "  I  began  weekly  Communion  at 
Easter,  and  have  found  the  church  very  well 
attended.  I  have  it  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
Last  Sunday  I  had  thirty-six  communicants." 
How  contrary  to  prevailing  custom  was  such 
an  elementary  reform  in  a  Catholic  direction 
is  apparent  from  Newman's  sad  words 
written  towards  the  close  of  1846  :  "  When 
I  was  happy  in  the  English  Church,  it  was 
then  when  it  was  not  English.  I  mean  in 
those  respects  in  which  I  could  innovate 
upon  the  received  custom  of  the  English 
Church,  as  in  the  early  Communion  at  St. 
Mary's.  On  that  I  shall  always  look  back 
with  pleasure.  Is  there  anything  else  which 
I  find  pleasant  in  remembrance  ?  " 

It  has  been  said  that  Newman  took  but 


little  interest  in  ecclesiological  matters.  This 
is  not  quite  accurate.  At  St,  Mary's  he 
introduced  altar  lights.  These  would 
hardly  cause  comment,  having  been  in  use 
in  Magdalen  College  Chapel,  perhaps  since 
the  foundation  of  the  College,  with  only  the 
break  covered  by  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  also  introduced  the  mixed 
chalice.  At  Littlemore,  Newman  gave  an 
almost  entirely  free  hand  to  his  curate, 
J.  R.  Bloxam,  who  entered  upon  his  task 
with  enthusiasm.  Cross  and  candlesticks  on 
the  altar  as  well  as  standard  candlesticks, 
after  the  manner  of  Magdalen  College,  were 
all  to  be  found  there.  Frederick  Oakeley 
writes  of  what  was  going  on.  A  friend  of 
his  "  would  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Lancashire  to  Oxford  for  the  Festum 
Dedicationis  at  Littlemore,  had  he  known  of 
it.  He  wants  to  be  assured  of  the  practicability 
in  England,  of  what  he  says  he  has  often 
seen  with  admiration  in  Italy,  a  village 
church  festival."  Stained  glass  windows 
were  erected  by  Bloxam,  and  an  altar 
frontal  worked  by  Newman's  sisters. 

Newman  told  his  congregation  that  while 
Christians  are  able  to  "  worship  without 
splendour,  without  show,  in  a  homely  and 
rude  way,"  in  a  worship  that  is  acceptable 
to  God,  yet  the  precious  things  of  this  world, 
jewels,  marbles,  gifts  of  nature  and  of  art, 
were  to  be  offered  to  Him.  '*  This  is  their 
proper  destination."  Precious  things  that 
are  ours  should  rather  be  devoted  to  God 
than  kept  for  ourselves.  All  that  we  can 
can  give  "  though  of  His  creation,  is  nothing 
worth  in  comparison  of  the  more  precious 
gifts  which  He  bestows  on  us  in  the  Gospel. 
Though  our  font  and  altar  were  of  costly 
marbles,  though  our  communion  vessels 
were  of  gold  and  jewels,  though  our  walls 
were  covered  with  rich  tapestries,  what  is 
all  this  compared  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  man,  present  here  unseen." 

While  to  Dr.  Pusey  is  due  the  revival  of 
the  Religious  life  in  the  Church  of  England, 
yet  we  cannot  forget  the  part  Newman 
played  in  blazing  the  trail  at  Littlemore.  It 
is  true  that  the  particular  venture  he  made 
could  hardly  be  described  as  successful,  yet 
it  gave  the  vision  of  what  might  be,  which 
became  an  inspiration  to  others  later  on.  As 
early  as  March  29,  1840  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bloxam  :  "  What  should  you  say  if  I  am 
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thinking  of  wheedling  Mr.  Laffar  out  of 
some  land  to  build  a  monastery  on  ?  This 
is  a  secret.  And  I  am  using  your  name  as 
more  influential  than  my  own."  Two  years 
later  one  of  Newman's  friends  paid  a  long 
visit  to  the  monastery  and  has  left  an  account 
of  his  experiences  there.  "  We  spent  our 
time  at  Littlemore  in  study,  prayer,  and 
fasting.  We  rose  at  midnight  to  recite  the 
Breviary  Office,  consoling  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  we  were  united  in  prayer 
with  united  Christendom  and  were  using 
the  very  words  used  by  the  saints  of  all  ages. 
We  fasted  according  to  the  practice  recom- 
mended in  Holy  Scripture,  and  practised  in 
the  most  austere  religious  orders  of  Eastern 
and    Western    Christendom.      We    never 


broke  our  fast  except  on  Sundays  and  the 
great  festivals,  before  twelve  o'clock,  and 
not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  Advent  and 
Lenten  seasons.  We  regularly  practised 
confession,  and  went  to  Communion,  I 
think  daily,  at  the  village  church.  At  dinner 
we  met  together,  and  after  some  spiritual 
reading  at  table  we  enjoyed  conversation 
with  Newman." 

We  of  the  Church  of  England  give  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  with  full  hearts  for  all  that 
John  Henry  Newman  has  meant  and  still 
means  to  us,  and  we  value  the  link  which 
he  makes  between  our  beloved  Church  and 
that  great  Church  to  which  he  passed  on 
October  9,  1845. 
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THE  SPIRITUALITY  OF 
CARDINAL    NEWMAN 

BY 
VINCENT  READE 


^  C  O  "^^"^  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  **  is 
^the  title  of  a  series  of  volumes  put 
forth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  one  who  bore  a  name 
much  connected  with  Newman's  Anglican 
career  ;  and  this  present  article  of  our  own 
might  well  bear  sorrle  such  denomination. 
The  state  of  souls  is  a  mystery  known  only 
to  God  (as  the  subject  of  our  essay  very 
often  insisted)  and  the  state  of  the  soul  of 
one  who  was  both  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
great  servant  of  God,  who  lived  for  nearly 
a  century  in  the  midst  of  extraordinary 
historical  events,  must  necessarily  be  a 
mystery  of  unusual  depth.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  endeavour  to  say  a  few  things 
which  may,  in  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  be  found  not  wholly  useless  and  in- 
apt. What  is  quite  certain  about  Newman's 
spirituality — certain,  it  might  be  said,  before 
we  begin  to  study  it,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  man — is  that  it  will  be  found  completely 
his  own;  completely  Catholic;  and  com- 
pletely **  real."  And  these  three  things 
admit  of  an  almost  precise  definition.  For 
in  the  first  place,  the  author  of  the  Apologia 
was  incapable  of  any  kind  of  spiritual 
attitudinizing,  or  pretence  of  being  that 
which  he  was  not ;  it  is  idle  to  ask  if  he 
belonged  to  this  or  that  "  school "  or 
**  type  "  of  piety.  In  the  second  place,  the 
ex-reclusc  of  Littlcmore  was  not  inclined  to 
carry  over  into  his  Catholic  life  what  I 
would  here  call  (I  hope  without  offensivc- 
ness)  any  of  the  rags  and  tags^  shreds  and 
patches,  of  Anglicanism.  He  has  told  us  in 
unforgettable  passages  how  his  inner  spiri- 
tual life  was  continuous  from  boyhood  till 
old  age  ;  and  he  has  spoken  in  moving 
words  of  gratitude  concerning  those  from 
whom  he  derived  crucial  spiritual  help  in 


his  early  years  ;  but  long  before  the  great 
event  of  October  9,  1845,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  to  be  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  meant  to  shelve  utterly  Anglicanism 
as  a  system  or  an  outlook.  In  entering  the 
"  Roman  "  Church  one  had  to  change  one's 
skin — only  it  was  something  much  deeper 
than  that.  And  thirdly :  real.  Alas,  how 
eviscerated  has  that  word,  in  common 
parlance,  become.  Here  at  any  rate,  we  give 
it  as  definite  a  sense  as  it  bears  in  chapter 
iv  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent.  We  mean 
then  that  Newman  always  rigidly  excluded 
not  only  from  his  language  concerning 
things  spiritual  where  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned, but  from  his  own  view  of  himself, 
anything  which  in  the  least  savoured  of  the 
high-flown,  the  exotic,  the  unassimilated. 
But  it  is  very  much  to  be  noticed  that  this 
attitude  of  his  was  combined  with  the  ut- 
most respect  for  everything  in  Catholic 
spirituality  and  devotion  which  found 
acceptance  in  the  Church,  however  remote 
it  might  be  from  his  own  turn  of  mind. 
Before,  however^,  leaving  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  might  say  that  if  there  is  any 
apparent  exception — though  it  is  not  really 
an  exception — to  what  we  have  said  as  to 
**  types  "  of  spirituality,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
his  *'  Oratorianism,  "  in  which  he  was  as 
thorough  as  in  all  other  matters.  But  this  is 
too  large  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
John  Henry  Newman  then  was  from  his 
boyhood  a  supremely  spiritual  person ; 
from  the  time  of  his  reception  into  the 
Church  he  was  an  ecumenically  minded 
Catholic;  frofti  the  year  1848  onward  he 
was  the  complete  ecclesiastic  and  perfect 
Oratorian. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  in  matters  spiri- 
tual, Newman  displayed  that  comprehen- 
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siveness  which  is  so  extraordinarily  char- 
acteristic of  him  as  a  man,  and  in  the  realm 
of  culture.  Our  non-Catholic  Christian 
friends,  especially  if  they  belong  to  what  are 
sometimes  called  the  "  Free  Churches  "  (or 
to  no  church),  are  fond  of  arguing  about  the 
respective  merits  of  "  institutional "  and 
"  non-institutional  "  religion.  The  Catholic 
Church  of  course  says  that  both  are  neces- 
sary and  that  they  must  be  united  not  only 
in  thought  but  in  practice.  With  Newman 
this  union  was  complete,  and  its  ambit  wide. 
This  great  spiritual  man,  who  is  celebrated 
for  his  insistence  upon  the  dominant  im- 
portance of  an  intimate  personal  relation  and 
intercourse  between  the  individual  soul  and 
God,  was  one  also  who  found  an  ever- 
recurring  refreshment  in  the  liturgical  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  and  the  annual  circle  of 
feasts  and  commemorations — as  we  may 
learn  from  passages  of  striking  significance 
and  beauty  in  his  writings,  and  as  is  testi- 
fied by  the  history  and  tradition  of  the  Con- 
gregation which  he  founded  in  Birmingham. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
questions  whether  this  great  priest  should  be 
called  a  "  mystic,  "  or  is  likely  to  be  raised 
to  the  altar.  The  former  of  these  two 
questions  is  question-beggmg  because  so 
vague  and  technical.  The  latter  is  premature. 
It  would  be  easier  and  more  on  the  lines  of 
probability  to  suggest  that  he  will  gradually 
take  his  place  as  a  "  Doctor  of  the  Church  " 
in  the  wider  sense  of  this  term,  but  we 
would  rather  follow  a  more  simple  path  and 
dwell  upon  some  points  which  may  come 
nearer  home  to  our  readers,  and  at  any  rate 
are  more  within  our  own  competence. 

Newman  then  was  one  who  ever  pos- 
sessed— whose  whole  life,  daily  and  hourly, 
was  dominated  by  a  most  vivid  sense  of  the 
Unseen  and  Eternal :  he  could  not  have  got 
rid  of  this  sense,  and  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him  were  impressed  by  the 
fact  of  his  being  thus  dominated.  This 
awareness  of  unseen  spiritual  realities,  how- 
ever, was  an  apprehension  rather  than  a 
feeling  ;  it  was  in  no  way  ecstatic  ;  and  we 
gather  from  his  writings  that  he  felt  the 
need  of  keeping  it  in  full  strength  by  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  It  in  no  sense  rendered  him 
incapable  of,  or  even  disinclined  for  atten- 
tion to  the  ordinary  and  detailed  occupations 
of  a  priest,  an  ecclesiastical  ruler,  and  a 


scholar.  Again  :  though  this  attitude  was 
so  characteristic  of  him,  and  so  personal,  yet 
he  urged  it  upon  others.  As  it  was  central 
in  his  life,  so  also  was  it  in  his  teaching  and 
direction  of  souls.  Here  is  something  for 
all  of  us  to  think  over. 

There  are  many  spiritual  traits  in  this 
great  man  which  we  should  like  to  enlarge 
upon,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  here.  We 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  at  least  men- 
tioning Newman's  profound  feeling  of  the 
mysteriousness  of  the  dealings  of  God  and  of 
the  "  economy "  which  the  Divine  has 
observed  in  revealing,  and  hence  of  the  need 
of  man's  ever  being  ready  to  bow  his  head 
and  admit  his  inabihty  to  penetrate  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High.  Again  we  can- 
not pass  over  the  comprehensiveness  of  view 
which  rendered  him  perpetually  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in 
relation  to  the  supernatural,  of  the  dove- 
tailing between  the  two  orders,  and  the 
danger  of  ignoring  either.  But  now,  having 
regard  to  the  unavoidable  restrictions  im- 
posed by  present  circumstances,  we  will 
content  ourselves  by  a  slight  enlargement 
and  enforcement  of  the  points  already  made. 
Just  as  the  unseen  world  was  ever  vividly 
present  to  John  Henry  Newman,  so  also  was 
there  ever  before  his  eyes  the  seen  world  of 
men  in  all  its  painful  actuality.  He  was  never 
deceived  into  imagining  that"  the  Church,  or 
any  group  within  it — not  even  a  religious 
house — would  be  found,  or  could  be  made 
into  a  body  of  spotless  people,  a  clique  of 
purely  spiritual  souls,  without  defects  or 
passions.  Neither  did  he  ever  dream  that 
England  could  easily  be  made  Catholic,  or 
the  world  Christian.  Yet  he  did  not  allow 
this  clearness  of  vision  to  depress  or  dis- 
courage him,  or  to  cause  him  to  cease  to  do 
his  utmost,  and  to  urge  upon  others  to  do 
their  utmost  to  bring  about  these  very 
things.  If  we  use  words  in  their  right  and 
relative  sense,  we  may  say  that  in  matters 
spiritual  and  supernatural  he  was  neither  an 
optimist  nor  a  pessimist  but  a  realist ;  and 
a  **  realist  "  with  a  great  zeal  both  for  per- 
sonal sanctity  and  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  as 
also  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Church  of  God. 
To  these  ends  he  devoted,  unceasingly  and 
uninterruptedly,  the  whole  of  his  long  life  ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  surely  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  a  great  servant  6f  God. 
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